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Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


Mistress Beatrice Cope ; | American Coin. 
OR, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A | A Novel. By the author of ‘“ Aristocracy.”’ 


A satirical picture of impecunious English peers in search of fortunes, 


JACOBITE’S DAUGHTER. By M. E. and of the daughters of American millionaires in search of titles. 


LACLERC. 
‘«« A simple, natural, credible romance, charged with the color of the Lace 
time and satisfying to the mind of the thoughtful reader.”—7%e | 3 ‘ 
Atheneum. A Berlin Romance. By Paut LINDAU. 
“€ One of the most effective pieces of work we have seen in a long 


The Light of Her Counte- | time.””—Commercial Advertiser. 


nance. In the Wire-Grass. 


A Novel. By H. H. Boyesen, author of “A A Novel. By Louis PENDLETON. 
Daughter of the Philistines,’’ etc. “ Unusually clever—a vivid picture of Southern life.”"—T7he Sun, 


The scenes of this story open in New York, but the action soon shifts New York. 


to Italy. The characters are mainly Americans and English. The 


incidents are fresh and picturesque, and the movement animated. | Th e Rep roach of Annesley 


The Story of Helen By MAXWELL Grey, author of “ The Silence of 
Dean Maitland.”’ 


Davenant. “Of remarkable vigor and sustained power.” — The Beacon. 
By Viover FANE. 'A Dreamer of Dreams. 


“* Neither Miss Braddon nor the author of ‘ The House on the Marsh’ z 
could have contrived a more-ingenious story than that of ‘Helen | By the author of “ Thoth. 
Davenant.’’’— The Academy. “« Of an original and artistic type—all clever and strange enough.” — 


. | The Atheneum. 
The Knight Errant. ‘The Ladies’ Gall 
By Epwna LYALL, author of ‘‘ Donovan,” ‘‘ We | € adies a cry. 
Two,” etc. By Justin McCartHy and Mrs. CAMPBELL- 
“« Marked by the author’s best qualities as a writer of fiction, display- | PRAED. 
ing on every page grace and quiet power.”’— 7he Atheneum. | ‘An absorbing, powerful, and artistic work.” —London Post. 


In 12mo volumes, paper covers; price, 50 cents each. 


Christianity and Agnosticism. 


A Controversy. Consisting of papers by Henry Wace, D.D., Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, the Bishop of 

Peterborough, W. H. Mallock, and Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

The interest taken in the recent controversy between the Rev. Dr. Henry Wace, Principal of King’s 
College, London, and Prof. Huxley, over the question of the true significance of agnosticism, and incidentally 
of the limits of natural knowledge, and the difficulty of getting at the complete discussion when scattered 
through different publications, have induced the publishers to bring the articles together in a single volume, 
To these have been added W. H. Mallock's article, ‘‘ Cowardly Agnosticism,” and ‘‘ The New Reformation,” ; 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, I, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York, 





‘They are busted about 
a counterfeit ASSUYANCE.” — suaxeserane. 


When the combined poet and philosopher of all time wrote those lines, life insurance, bad, good 
or better, was practically unknown. He was speaking of the futility of doing things by halves, of 
trusting where there should be no faith, of an assurance whose ‘‘ underpinning was sand.’’ He was 
unconsciously prophetic. He did not see that many men of this day would, in the field of life 
insurance as in other things, accept the shadow for the substance ; that the snare of cheapness would 
entrap them ; but he did see and did declare their general liability to deception. Trading upon this 
blind confidence, whetted by the desire to get a big something for an infinitesimal little, life insurance 
_ societies have been formed, have temporarily fluurished and have been survived by their members. 

There is no cheap method. Cheap it may be in comparison with the individual result in any 
given case; but on the average it must cost dollar for dollar. Nothing is ever paid out by a life 
insurance company which is not in the first instance paid in either by way of premium or interest. <A 
good company is careful to collect enough to make it sure of fulfilling its contracts through all time. 
When more than is necessary (as demonstrated by actual experience) has been collected, it is 
returned by way of dividends. 

There are several, perhaps many, excellent life insurance institutions. Their managements are 
devoted to two right ends; to make insurance sure, to make it just as cheap as circumstances will 
admit. There are varying degrees of capacity and intelligence. It is not too mucn to say that 
integrity is the back-bone of each. Some succeed better than others; the variation is not very great, 
and yet sufficient to be observed by discriminating insurers—those who wish the best for the least— 
and this class constitute the policy-holders of the 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
921, 923 and 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MRS. RORER’S COOK BOOK 


Brimful of just the information any housekeeping will be the 
better for, and any housekeeper the richer for, if she acts on its 
advice. Every recipe has been tried and found good. No failures. 


Bound in Washable Oil Cloth Covers, - $1.75 


MRS. RORER’S 


CANNING AND PRESERVING 


Paper Covers, - 40 Cents 
Bound in Cloth, aes. - -— 75 Cents 


MRS. RORER’S 


HOT WEATHER DISHES 


Paper Covers, - 40 Cents 
Bound in Cloth, - - - . - 75 Cents 


MRS. RORER’S 


BOOK ON CANDY MAKING 


Now in press and will be issued shortly. Likely to prove a 
pleasant companion to the household. 


Of all booksellers, or of the Publishers 
ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Library Street, Philadelphia 
SOLD BY JOHN WANAMAKER 
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ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


UST PUBLISHED. : ’ 

/ Artists 

By ALPHONSE DauDET. 
and others. 
“ Here ts a little work I beg you to read. 


Translated by Laura Ensor. 


12mo, paper and half leather. 
It ts written—I would have you note—by a married man, much 


Wives. 


With illustrations by Rossi, Bieler, 


in love with his wife, very happy in his home, an observer who, spending his life among artists, amused 
himself by sketching one or two such households as I spoke of just now. From the first to the last line of 


this book all ts true." —From the Prologue. 
READY SHORTLY (about Oct. 1.) 
By AcpHonse Daupet. 


Uniform in style with the“ Tartarin” books and 
the number of pages of any of the other volumes. 


Jack. 


Translated by Laura Ensor. 


With illustrations by Myrbach. 


other writings of Daudet, but containing nearly double 


PRECEDING ISSUES IN THIS UNIFORM EDITION OF 
DAUDET’S WRITINGS. 


Recollections of a Man of Letters. 


Translated by Laura Ensor. With 80 illustrations | 


from designs by Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach, and Rossi. 
“ Nothing is touched that is not set before the 
apprehension of the reader with the delicacy, sure- 
mess and precision of the consummate literary 
artist, and yet everything flows,with the easy 
grace of spontanetty that ts never at fault.”— 
Chicago Times. 


Thirty Years of Paris and of My 


Literary Life. 


Translated by Laura Ensor. With 120 illustrations 


from designs by Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach, Picard, | 


and Rossi. 


“ Lovers of Daudet will own with particular | 
readiness the charm of this delightfully egoistic, | 


confidential and entertaining volume, and those | 


who may make their first acquaintance with | 
the great French novelist through the medium of | 
this group of dashing reminiscent essays will do so | 
under mostagreeable conditions.’’-BrooklynTimes. | 


La Belle Nivernaise, the Story of 


an Old Boat and her Crew; 


and other stories. 
designs by Montégut. 


With 185 illustrations from | 


|Tartarin of Tarascon: Traveler, 


“Turk” and Lion-hunter. 


With 115 illustrations from designs by Montégut, 
| Myrbach, Picard, and Rossi. 
‘“* The humors of this countryman of Daudet and 
of Gambetta are simply delicious, and they are 
im this new shape fitly illustrated by scores of 
delicate little pictures.. . These pictures possess 
that lightness, elegance and grace which belong 
to French art, and are not attained by 
English or American illustrations ; and they are 
perfectly printed on the finest of paper.’’—Spring- 
field Republican. 


Tartarin on the Alps. 


With 150 illustrations from designs by Rossi, 
| Aranda, Myrbach, Monténard, and de Beaumont. 


“« The illustrations are full of delicate character- 
ization, of sharp satire, of artistic grace and skill ; 
the page ts narrow and admirably broken up by 
a great variety of small cuts, and the typography 
leaves nothing to be desired. It is a long time 
since so complete and fascinating a work has 
come from the press.”’—The Book Buyer, New 
York. 


- Daudet's sweet and brilliant short story, 


7 La Belle Mivernaise,’ 


the author's most delicate vein,. . . worthy the 


most refined and the most imaginative of living 
French masters of fiction.’’—Saturday Evening | 


Gazette, Boston. 
Sappho : 

Manners. 

With 70 illustrations from designs by Rossi, 
Myrbach, and other French artists. 


‘““We have no hesitation 
Daudet's greatest work in fiction, and perhaps the 


particular letter-patent which places him above | 


even the choicest rank and file of brilliant French 


authors in the galaxy of geniuses.’"—Independent. | 


a lovely bit of real life in | 


A Picture of Parisian | 


in pronouncing it | 


ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


Afloat (Sur I’Eau). 
By Guy de Maupassant. Translated by Laura 
Ensor. With 509 illustrations from designs by Riou. 


‘“* Guy de Maupassant in‘ Afloat’ is as perfect a 
poet as his uncle Gautier, and yet he ‘floats’ ona 
musical sea of prose wherein every wavelet ts a 
verse, a rhythm, a poem, a figure. . Seldom 
have we read a more beautiful iranslation more 
beautifully illustrated (by Riou) or more daintily 
manufactured: a trinity of perfections rare 
indeed in this day of hurried bookmaking.” — 
The Critic. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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GEE J) Bouguereau's 


tr. “Love and Psyche,” 


His Salon picture this year, and all the other fine and prominent 
subjects in the newest vAUTO TYPES, ETCHINGS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, etc., 

Especially “INDECISION,” “SATISFACTION,” by Coomans. 
“ DANGEROUS PLAY,” , | Falkhart. 

“A CRADLE SONG” by Lauenstein. 

“TROUT FISHING,” by Slocombe. 

Bouguereau’s ** LESSON,” and others. 


“CALLING TO DINNER,” . 
a new subject by E. Adan. Several new and beautiful 


Autumn Pictures. 


“THE MEADOW,” by Julian Dupré. 
“A KABYLE FOUNTAIN.” : 
“THE GARDEN OF THE VATICAN,” Corrodi. 
“ EVENING,” and “ NIGHTFALL.” 
a pair, after E. L. Field. 
“ BOLTON ABBEY,”’ Slocombe. 
“WHEN THE MORNING GILDS THE SKIES,” by Leader. 


Paintings in Water Colors. 


Mirrors of New Designs. 
Regilding and renewals now in order before cold weather. Paintings 
carefully and artistically varnished, cleaned or restored. The best and 
handsomest Picture Frames of ail k nds. 


ALL THE ROGERS’ GROUPS. 


sent on receipt of stamp. 





The Wonderful Marine Photograph | 


The largest so far successfully made again received, 


“THE SEA AT RAMSGATE,” 


About 36 x 48 inches, original Photograph, of enlarged, and entirely 


untouched. Unique in respect to being the exact color of the sea—and 
instantaneous. A smaller size just ready, a good framing size, at 
$6.soeach, Views of Breakers, the Sea, and others. 
OTHER NEW ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
by all the most prominent etchers and engravers, notably : 
« LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 
“ FORESTALLED,” H. R. Robertson. 
“THE OUTLET.” Louis K. Harlow. 
“CUPID REPOSING,”’ Spiegle. 
“THE FAVORED SWAIN,” Fred. Morgan. 


Bridal Gifts. 


Among the most beautiful gifts are ETCHINGS and ENGRAV- 
INGS, suitable and acceptable at all times. We have them in all sizes, 
styles and grades, choice impressions and rare proofs. The largest 
and most comprehensive stock. 

Also, WATER COLOR PAINTINGS, by prominent native and 
foreign artists, such as 


Anastasi, * Coleman, Louis K. Harlow, Pascal, 

Bias, Fssig, Indoni, Oct. Saunier, 
Chaffee, Franceschi, Alice Hirschberg, Stortenbecker, 
Ciceri, Gioja, de Longpre, Ida Waugh, 


Carl Weber, and others, 
CARD AND CABINET FRAMES AND PORTES;; a large and 


comprehensive assortment, constantly replenished by the best and 
most beautiful specimens of EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 


manufacture. We have the FINEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY. | 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No, 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NEW BOOKS 


to be 


Published in September, 


ae & Cail = Co. 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Walks Abroad of Two Young 


Naturalists. 


From the French of Charles Beaugrand, by 
Davip SHARP, M.B., F.L.S., F. Z.S., President 
of Entomological Society, London. §8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.00. 


War and Peace. 


By Count Lyor N. Totstor. Translated from 
the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. 2 vols., 
12mo, cloth, $3.00; 4 vols., 12mo, gilt top, paper 
labels, $5.00. 


| The French Revolution. 


Pictures of the Reign of Terror. By Lypia 
} Hoyt FARMER. With 35 illustrations, 12mo, 


$1.50. e 


Famous Men of Science. 


By SARAH K. Bo.ton. Short biographical 
sketches of Galileo, Newton, Linnzeus, Cuvier, 
Humboldt, Audubon, Agassiz, Darwin, Buckland, 
and others. Illustrated with 15 portraits. 12mo, 


$1.50. 
A History of France. 


By Vicror Durvuy, member of the French 
Academy. Abridged and translated from the 
seventeenth French edition, by Mrs. M. Carey, 
with an introductory notice and a continuation to 
the year 1889, by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph. D., 
Professor of History in Brown University. With 
13 engraved colored maps. In one volume. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 





A Century of American Literature. 


Selected and arranged by HUNTINGTON SMITH. 
Comprising selections from a hundred authors 
from Franklin to Lowell, chronologically arranged, 
| with dates of births and deaths, index, and table 
of contents. 12mo, cloth, $1.75; half calf, $3.50. 


Jed. 


A Boy's Adventures in the Army of ‘’61-’65.” 
By WARREN LEE Goss, author of ‘‘ A Soldier’s 
Story of Life in Andersonville Prison,’ etc. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


Rolf and His Friends. 


| By J A K, author of “ Birchwood,” “ Fitch Club,” 
| etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 





T. Y. CROWELL & coO., 
| 13 Astor Place, New York 
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College Text Books 


je Lippincott Company. 


Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 


Prepared by the well-known educator and author, | 
He has constructed the | 
series on the principle that reading books should | 
combine the greatest possible interest with appro- | 
priate instruction in the art of reading, and also | 


MARCIUS WILLSON. 


cultivate a taste for reading as a source of knowl- 
edge. 
tially bound in cloth and handsomely illustrated, 
with a supplementary volume (the Sixth Reader) 
for advanced pupils. 


The Beginner’s Reading Book. 


By Espen H. Davis, A.M., Superintendent of 

Schools, Chelsea, Massachusetts. Illustrated. 
Scholar's and Teacher's Edition. 

This book is the result of careful thought, study, and experiment, and 

nothing has been introduced that has not been tried and found a success 

in the class-room, 


teaching reading, the author has in view in presenting them to the 
public the illustration of a special process which has given his schools 
a wide reputation for their proficiency in reading. 


Lippincott’s Popular Spelling-Book. 
Prepared to accompany their well-known ‘‘ Popu- 
lar Series of Readers.”” 160 pages. Bound in 
boards. 


Sarfford’s Series of Analytical Arithmetics. 
The Science of Numbers Reduced to Its Last | 


Analysis. Mental and Written Arithmetic suc- 
cessfully combined in each book of the series. 


By SHELTON P. SANFORD, A. M., Prof. of Mathe- | 


matics in Mercer University, Georgia. 


SANFORD'S FIRST LESSONS IN ANALYTICAL | 


ARITHMETIC. Comprising Mental and Written 
Exercises. Handsomely and appropriately 
illustrated. 

SANFORD’S 
ARITHMETIC, Comprising Mental and Written 
Exercises. 239 pages. 

SANFORD'S COMMON SCHOOL ANALYTICAL 
ARITHMETIC. 373 pages. 

SANFORD'S HIGHER ANALYTICAL 
METIC; or, THE METHOD OF MAKING ARITH- 
METICAL CALCULATIONS ON PRINCIPLES OF 


UNIVERSAL APPLICATION, WITHOUT THE AID OF | 


FORMAL RULES. 430 pages. 


SANFORD'S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Clear 


in statement, orderly in arrangement, and satis- | 


factory in every respect. 
Worcester’s School Dictionaries. 


The Standard in Spelling, Pronunciation, and Definition. 
any others of similar grade, and are the latest School Dictionaries published. 
Comprehensive, and New School are new books. 


The series consists of five books, substan- | ‘ ; ‘ 
Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 


While it has been prepared to go with any series of | 
readers, and the lessons adapted to any of the various processes of | 


INTERMEDIATE ANALYTICAL | 


ARITH- | 


First Steps‘in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Paut Bert. Adapted and arranged for 
American schools by W. H. Greene, M.D. With 
570 illustrations. Book One.—Animals, Plants, 
Stones, and _ Soils. Book Two.—Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Physiology, and Vegetable 
Physiology. Complete in one volume. 375 pages. 


Plants, Stones. The Three 
States of Bodies. Reading Lessons, Summaries, 
Questions. Subjects for Composition. By PAUL 
BERT, author of “ Bert's First Steps in Scientific 
Knowledge,” translated and adapted for Ameri- 
can schools. Illustrated. 


Man, Animals, 


Elementary Lessons in Heat. 


Just issued. -By S. E. Tiyan, Professor of 
Chemistry, U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point. Illustrated. 


Chauvenet’s Geometry. 


A Treatise on Elementary Geometry, with 
appendices containing a copious collection of 
exercises for the student and an introduction to 
Modern Geometry. 

ABRIDGED EDITION. By W. E. ByErRty, Ph.D., 
Professor of Mathematics, Harvard College. 


Sharpless & Philips’s Astronomy. 


Prepared by PRor. ISAAC SHARPLESS, Sc. D., of 
Haverford College, and George M. Philips. A. M., 
Principal of State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa. Explicit directions given in all practicable 
cases for observing the Celestial Phenomena. 
Clear explanations. Freshness of matter. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


Cutter’s Physiological Series. 


BEGINNERS’ ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
HYGIENE. By JounC. Cutter, B.Sc., M. D. 
140 pages. 47 illustrations. 

INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND HYGIENE. By CALVIN CUTTER, A. M., 
M.D. A revision of the First Book. 200 pages. 
70 illustrations. 

| COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND HYGIENE. By Joun C. CuTTer, B.Sc., 
M.D. 140 illustrations. 


These Dictionaries contain more words than 
Lio The new Academic, 
The Revision has resulted in the insertion of all the 


more common new words. Reset from new type, and containing new illustrations. The series consists of 


WORCESTER’S PRIMARY DICTIONARY. Profusely illustrated. 
WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. With numerous illustrations. 


384 pages. 
39° pages. 


WORCESTER'S NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. Profusely illustrated. 688 pages. 
WORCESTER'S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. 688 pages. 


From President Eliot, of Harvard College. ‘‘ I have always referred to this work (Worcester’s Dictionary) as the standard.”’ 


Special terms to teachers. 


Educational catalogue sent on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PuBLIsHERS, 715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 
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Looking Backward. | Recent Publications. 


By Epwarp BE.L.Lamy. I2mo, cloth, mee 
r Chata and Chinita. 


$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
- : A Novel. By Mrs. Louis—E PALMER HEAVEN. 
All who are studying the problems of the age, all Uniform in style with ‘‘ Ramona.” One volume. 
who believe in progress, all who are free to receive 12mo, cloth ; price, $1.50. 
new light upon the capacities and possibilities of the This story is written in a vein very similar to that ot ‘‘ Ramona,” 
race, will find in Mr. Bellamy’s exceedingly clever | and while the publishers do not claim that its sale will equal the sale 


book satisfaction and inspiration.” — New York of that much admired book they do expect a large demand and a wide- 
Trib | spread one. It isa very strong story and the reader’s interest is 
rioune, | firmly held until the last pages are turned on an ending at once agree- 


able and unexpected. 


‘‘He who reads it expecting merely to be enter- | 
tained, must, we should think, find himself unexpect- Prench and English. 
edly haunted by visions of a golden age wherein all | 
the world unites to do the world’s work like | 
members of one family, where labor and living are | 
provided for each man, where toil and leisure alter- | 
nate in happy proportions, where want and therefore 
greed and jealousy are unknown, where the pleasures long in France; and he is not only a close observer, but a thinker. 


of this world are free to all, to cheer, but not enslave.” Like everything that comes from his pen, this work is dis- 


— The Nation, New York. : tinguished by a literary style of remarkable clearness and grace, while 
in substance it is equally distinguished by the sound basis of its criti- 


| cisms in experience, and their general impartiality.”— 7he Scotsman. 
Mi di ’ . | ‘Mr. Hamerton’s comparison of the two nations follows a very 
I c S | methodical order. He compares them, step by step, in reference to 

1SS u ington oa iste! ° education, patriotism, politics, religion, virtues, customs, and society. 

The chapters on the virtues (which are philosophically classified under 


the heads of truth, justice, purity, temperance, thrift, cleanliness, and 
courage), abound in suggestive observations.’ *— Academy. 


A Comparison. By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
author of ‘‘ Etching and Etchers,’’ ‘‘ Thoughts 
about Art,” ‘‘ Human Intercourse,’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth ; price, $2.00. 

*« A most interesting and instructive work. Mr. Hamerton has lived 


A Romance of Immortality. By Epwarp 
Betiamy. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


“ Clever, original, refreshing. . . . An appreciative 
and sympathetic sketch of life and love and virtue, 
as well as a most entertaining story.”—7Zhe Critic, 


Jane Austen. 


By Mrs. MALDEN. (Famous Women Series). 
16mo, cloth; price, $1.00. 
“« Mrs. Charles Malden has written a pleasant little book (all sensible 


New York, | books about Miss Austen are pleasant, and can hardly help being so), 
" and this book is certainly not only sensible, but in parts acute.’’— 
Spectator. 
Passe Rose. By Leafy Ways. 
Brief Studies in the Book of Nature. By F. A. 
A Novel by ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, KNIGHT. With numerous beautiful illustrations 


author of “ But Yet a Woman,” ‘“ The by E, T. Compton. 12mo, cloth ; price, $2.00, 
‘* The writer has evidently made a careful study of English summer 


° . ” 
Wind of Destiny, etc. 16mo, $ I 25 ' life, although he has not confined his observation to this season. The 
varying aspects of the English landscape, its foliage, its shrubbery, and 
each. | the birds and animals which haunt it, have been studied at first hand, 
Bp . J _ and are written about with an ease and sympathy which are very 
‘A peculiar and a fascinating story ; the quality of engaging. It > ge Sg since we have hon gree pg out-of- 
. . * 8 : oor book so fresh and fragrant, or one which leads the reader more 
delicacy 1S characteristic of the whole romance, | willingly and with less effort to the heart of nature.””—Saturday 
which is written in a delightful style. The figure of | Zvening Gazette. 


Charlemagne stands out vividly towards the end.” ; 
—New York Tribune. F Sunday-school Stories 


‘One of the most exquisite stories of our gener- On the Golden Texts of the International Lessons 
ation.”— Boston Transcript. of 1889. Second Part, July—December. By 
Epwarv E. HALE. Uniform in size and style 

with “‘Sunday-school Stories. First part.’’ 16mo, 


Dragon's Teeth. cloth ; price, $1.00. 


** But the value of a bright story, illustrating the truth of the lesson, 
without denominational bias, but with strong religious feeling, and in a 


. | Way _to connect it with practical life, is obvious; and it is this which 
A Novel by Eca DA QUEIROS. Trans Mr. Hale and those associated with him have given us. Parents and 
lated from the Portuguese by Mary J. 


Sunday-school teachers will welcome these volumes.”’— Boston Journad. 


SERRANO. I2mo, $1.50. Sunday-school Stories for Little Children 

‘‘ A powerful and dramatic story, with vivid local On the Golden Texts of the International Lessons 
color, delicate touches of naturalness and of art.” of 1889. July—December. By Miss LUCRETIA 
—The Critic, New York. P. HALE and Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN. I vol- 


“This tragic and powerful tale. As a piece of ume, square, 16mo, cloth ; price, $1.00. 
** There is no surer way of impressing great truths upon the minds 


4 ‘as ‘ a 
literary art it 1s equal to Balzac at his best.”"— of children and enchaining their attention than by just such methods 
Louise Chandler Moulton. used in the pages of these handsome little volumes.” —/nter- Ocean. 


MRT Bed ROBERTS BROTHERS, PustisHers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. Boston. 
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A Library for Seventy-Five Cents a Volume 


In “THE CHANDOS CLASSICS ”’ is comprised a Complete and Well Selected Library, containing the 
collected wisdom, wit, imagination and knowledge of all ages and all countries; reprinted from the best 
editions, edited carefully, well printed, and so tastefully bound as to merit a place on our book shelves 
zsthetically, as well as for their intrinsic excellence. All tastes are consulted; they are known to every 
book-buyer in the world, and every bookseller in the United States will supply them, or, failing that, 
a postal note for 75 cents addressed to the publishers will bring you any volume you may select, and a 











complete and detailed list of the series. 


Uniform in size, and ina neat and effective library binding, edges 


untrimmed, bound in smooth, blue linen, boards, white label and neat wrapper, 75 cents per volume; or, 


in the new “ Roxburghe”’ 


The new volume ts (No. 132.) 


style, cloth binding, leather labels, gilt top, trimmed edges. 


$1.00 per volume. 


Horace: The Odes, Epodes, Satires and Epistles. 


Translated by the most eminent English Scholars and Poets, including Ben Jonson, Milton, Dryden, 
Addison, Lytton, Conington, Calverley, Sir Theodore Martin, etc. 


“* We recommend it to our readers as in every way worthy of reading and study.’ 


CONDENSED List. 


’— The Churchman. 


Norgz.—Wherever necessary, the various poets, etc., are prefixed by brief memoirs, and have copious notes and glossary. 


1. Shakespeare (Complete). 

3. Byron. 4. Scott. 

5. Arabian Nights (The) Entertainments. 
6. Eliza Cook’s Poems. 
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. Legendary Ballads of England and Scotland | 


. Burns. 

9. Johnson’s Life ot English Poets. 

10. Dante (The Vision of). (Cary’s.) 

11. Moore’s Poetical Works. 

12. Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours. 

13. Butler’s Hudibras. 

14. Cowper’s Poetical Works. 

15. Milton’s Poetical Works. 

16. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 

18. Hallam’s Constitutional England. 

1g. History of the Saracens. Gibbon and 
Ockley. 

Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads and Southey’s 
Chronicle of the Cid. 

21. Robinson Crusoe. 

22. Swiss Family Robinson. 

23. Mrs. Heman’s Poetical Works. 

24. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

25. Andersen’s (Hans) Fairy Tales. 

26. Scott’s Lives of Eminent Novelists. 

27. Scott’s Essays on Chivalry, Romance and 

Drama. 28. Shelley. 29. Campbell. 

30. Keats. 31. Coleridge. 

32. Pope’s Iliad of Homer. 

33. Pope’s Odyssey of Homer. 

34. Hood’s Poems. 

35. Representative Actors. (W. Clark 

Russell.) (Anecdotes of.) 
36. England. (Romance of History. Neele.) 


20. 


37. France. ( ~ “* Ritchie.) 
38. Italy. ( od ** Macfarlane ) 
39. Spain. ( wi ** De Trueba.) | 


| 78. Roscoe’s Spanish Novelists. 


40. India. (Romance of History. 
4t. German Literature (Beauties of). 
42. Don Quixote de la Mancha. 

43. Eastern Tales. 
44. Book of Authors. 
letters.) 

45. Pope’s Poetical Works. 


Caunter.) 


(Criticisms of men of | 


47. Goldsmith's Poems and Vicar of Wakefield. 
48. The Koran—The Alkoran of Mohammed. | 


50. Gil B'as (The Adventures of). 

52. Virgil (Dryden’s) The Works of. 

53- Bunyan’s Holy ; 

54. Dodd's Beauties of Shakespeare. 

55. Romance of London—Historic. 
Timbs ) 

56. Romance of London—Supernatural Stories. 
John Timbs.) 

57. A Century of Anecdote. (John Timbs.) 

58. Walton and Cotton’s Angler. 


(John 


| 59. Herbert’s (George) Poetical Works. 


60. Heber’s (Bishop) Works. 

61-64. Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 
4 vols , boxed. 

65. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

66. Fugitive Poetry of the Last Three Centuries 

67. Pepy’s Diary. 68. Evelyn’s Diary. 

6-70. Townsends’ Modern Literature. (Two 
Series ) 


| 71. Montgomery (James) (Poems of ). 
| 72. Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 


(Modernized. ) 
73. White’s Natural History of Selborne. 

74. Keble’s Christian War. 

75. Lamb’s (Charles) Poems and Essays. 

76. Roscoe’s Italian Novelists. V Specimens 
77. Roscoe’s German Novelists. of their 
style. 


79. Gibbon’s Life, Letters and History ot 
Crusades. 

80. Gray, Beattie and Collins’ Poems. 

81. Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry. 

82. Gems of National Poetry. (British). 

83. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

84. Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. 

85-88. Half-Hours of English History. 
4 vols., boxed. 


89-92. Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 4 vols., 
boxed. 
93-95. D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 
3 vols. 
96. D’ Israeli’s Literary Character of Men of 
Genius. 
97. D'Israeli’s Calamities and Quarrels ot 
Authors. 
98-99. D’Israeli’s Amenities of Literature 
2 vols. 


to1-106, Hume’s History of England. 6 vols. 
108. Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

109. Lord Bacon’s Essays. (Complete.) 
110-113. Piutarch’s Lives. 4 vols., boxed. 
114. Baron Munchausen. Illustrated. 

116, Wilmot's Poets of Nineteenth Century. 


| rat. Pilpay’s Fables. 


122. Shah Nameh (Epic of Kings) eer ge 


123-126. The Percy Anecdotes. Edited by 
John Timbs. 4 vols. 
127. Schiller’s Poems, Ballads, with Lite. 


Bulwer Lytton. 

128. Selections from the ‘‘ Spectator.”’ 
by A. C. Ewald. 

129. Selected Essays from the ‘‘ Tatler.” 
Edited by A. C. Ewald. 

131. The Ingoldsby Legends. (Barham.) 
Illustrated. 


Edited 
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Sixty Exercises in Calisthenics ; 
Marching Movements, with Piano Music for each. Profusely 
illustrated ; for little children. - . ~ 


Cruden’s Calisthenic Training and Musical Drill. 


Alexander's Calistherfics and Musical Drill 
for Little Children. 


Swimming, Ring, Skipping and 


25 cents, 


Physical Exercises in Marching, Damb bell, Bar-bell, and Indian 


Club Movements, Free Gymnastics, and Hoop Drill, with illus- 


trations, and Piano Music for every movement. 


Boards, . 


50 cents. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S WRITING. 


By Epwarp E. Hate. 


I have lately read a large number of sketches and 
stories sent from all parts of America, in competition 
for premiums offered by the publisher of a magazine. 
The prizes were open to persons connected with 
schools, andtothem only. So the professional authors 
do not appear largely in the competition. I think that 
most of the contributors are still young. 

I thought I knew the schools of the country pretty 
well, but these manuscripts have surprised me, and 
have taught me a great deal. I am indeed troubled, 
I may almost say distressed, that on’ the whole they 
areso bad. For while in a hundred of them ninety- 
five show some right to be, or some central thing 
which the author had to tell, still it proves; in 
ninety out of the ninety-five, that this living idea 
is almost stifled, or indeed wholly disguised. It 
is like a poor little baby born naked into the 
world, who has been, in one case, sttapped'td 
a board for convenience of carrying, in one case 
rigged up in silks and furs in obedience to 
fashion, and in one case buried in flannels and hid 
away in the dark, while its mother went toa ball. In not 
more than five cases in a hundred does the child 
appear able to show what he is, in a decent, easy dress, 
which does not attract attention, but leaves the little 
fellow free to sing or laugh, or cry if he will, to fling 
his arms about and kick his legs into the air. 

To speak in the language of the cant of critics, 
slmost all of these papers “ lack literary form.” 

Now there is a great deal of disagreeable work done 
in the High Schools which is called “ English Com- 
position,” or by some similarname. It is disagreeable 
to pupils and to teachers. Still I had supposed that 
more came out of it than I find in these three thousand 


papers submitted in competition. I am indeed trying 
to persuade myself that the young people who could 
write best have not, generally, contributed. I think 
that there may bea certain modesty connected. with 
really good writing which has kept them back, where 
others rushed in. Angels fear to tread in some places 
where there are still many rash skaters. 

A lady once asked me to tell her why I rejected her 
story which she had sent me whenI edited O/d and 
New. I said, first of all, that she lost her interest in 
it before she had done. The beginning was spirited, 
she had wrought it out with pleasure, then she laid it 
aside for a year, took it out and read it, with pleasure 
and surprise that it was so good; hurried up the con- 
clusion and sent ittome. She cried out at once, 
“‘You are a witch. That is precisely its history.’’ I 
said I was no witch, but that all was evident on its 
face. 

The same thing is true of nine-tenths of the sermons 
which I read or hear. The preacher begins to write, 
all alive with his subject, and as he says “ full of it.’’ 
He writes with eagerness and pleasure on his first 
sitting and perhaps his second. He uses more time 
and room than he has for his introduction. Saturday 
comes and Sunday morning, and the poor thing— 
thing it is now, for it is dead already—must be 
finished. Finished, in a fashion, it is,—an end is 
capped upon it much as a coffin lid might be 
screwed down, and,—in that form, z¢ is carried to the 
pulpit. ; 

Now ninety out of a hundred of these prize stories 
tell of just the same eagerness at the beginning and 
lassitude at the end. Even the unfortunate judge is 

eceived, though he be reading the eighty-first and 
eighty-second. The paper begins so well that he 
says, ‘‘ This time something will appear.’’ But, alas, 
it is just like the other times. The writer loses heart 
and interest, finishes it off as she says (for nineteen- 
twentieths of these ‘‘things’’ are written by women), 
packs it off to the mail, and begins to count the weeks 
before it will receive the highest prize. 

Looking. at these sketches from a critic’s point, I 
should say that not five of the authors had once 
thought of assigning to each part of her theme* the 
space which belonged to ‘it, or putting on the most 
important parts her best and most careful work, if she 
meant to make any description. Indeed, I do not 
believe ten of the writers had any plan at all. The 
most of them just rushed in, to get out as they might, 
as you might plunge into a river with a herd of 
wolves behind you. This failure leads me to ask 
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teachers in schools whether they could not devise an 
exercise which should cover this need, and train 
pupils in a better habit. How would such a paper as 
this do: 

“‘1, Read carefully the story of Arnold and Andre 
in Bancroft’s History and in Gay’s. Read it so often 
that you know the facts. Then put those books 
away. : 

‘*2. Prepare for me a sketch of that story in two 
thousand words. 

“3. In order to do this, make a brief or skeleton of 
the things you want to speak of :—Arnold’s character, 
—The position of West Point,—The English general 
and his plans,—The progress of the treason,—Andre’s 
connection with it,—How Washington first knew it,— 
How Arnold met Andre,—How he learned he was 
taken,—How he escaped,— How Andre was tried,— 
His sentence,—His execution. Do not take this for 
your only set of heads, but add what you think 
interesting. 

‘4, After this brief is made, and carefully arranged, 
determine which part needs the largest treatment, and 
which can be passed over. Determine how you can 
give dramatic effect, or interest, and where this is to 
be attempted. Note, on your brief, what part shall 
have two pages, what part two lines, and so gain some 
proportion for your rule before you begin. 

‘*5. Of course, it would be absurd to cling literally 
and absolutely to such a scheme, but bear it in mind 
in writing, and bring me your composition, properly 
balanced, on such a plan.” 

All these young people have read the magazines. 
They have read them too much, in proportion. For, 
with the merits of the best writers of short stories, 
they have caught and exaggerated the necessary 
dangers and faults of that difficult sub-department of 
literary work. 

Every one, without one exception, has caught the 
modern trick, which is a good one, of beginning as a 
frieze on a temple begins, in the middle of the story. 
This shows how they have all picked up such wretched 
plans of writing as they have. 

Almost all have borrowed, and they have borrowed 
to their great misfortune, Dickens’ amusing style of 
exaggeration, and of using long words and many, in 
what has become the way of the worst newspaper 
hacks. Instead of saying, ‘‘He. said no, in a low 
tone,” such a writer says, ‘‘ Speaking from the bottom 
of a throat which seemed so deep as to drown out 
words, he whispered out a negative.” 

Now I beg my young friends to continue to read the 
magazines. But if they mean to study any one—and 
this I do not recommend—let them study the masters 
only: Howells, Stockton, Janvier, Stevenson and 
Anstey. Do not take up anybody’s tricks. And 
because a man who has won his spurs is sometimes 
careless do not think that you may ever be. 

The worst defect in these stories is a moral defect ; 
for nine out of ten of them are not written because 
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the writer has a story to tell. They are written 
because the writer thought this a good chance to get 
a hundred dollars, or five hundred, and preferred to 
earn her money in this way to earning it by hewing 
wood or carrying water. The low motive is at the 
bottom of the bad work. 

And the few articles which in the eye of angels are 
good for anything in the whole group, are those 
which are first written because the author had some- 
thing to say. The author wrote with absolute interest 
and pleasure in the narrative. She was pleased as 
William or Charlotte grew into real beings under her 
pen. She had long ago thought out her story;. the 
plan came to her, perhaps when she heard Aunt 
Huldah tell of her experience in the war, She had 
turned it over in this long ride; she worked it out that 
night when she was watching with Fancy. First of 
all she writes, because she has a good story to tell and 
wants to tell it. 

Of all the laws yet written down for authors by 
other authors, Mr. Anthony Trollope’s is perhaps the 
most important : 

‘‘Before a story is told, there must be a story to 
tell.” 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


The subject of our sketch for this month was born 
at Plainfield, Mass., September 12, 1829. Left father- 
less when but five years old, the boy fell to the care 
of relatives in Charlemont, Mass., by whom he was 
brought up. From his earliest childhood a love for 
literature stirred in his veins, but the Calvanistic New 
England of fifty years ago was little calculated to 
foster such movings, his reading being restricted by its 
Puritan narrowness of life and thought in respect of 
both quality and quantity. His book, ‘‘ Being a Boy”’ 
—in great measure autobiographical—gives a vivid 
description of his boyhood at Charlemont and of his 
clandestine readings of the ‘“‘ Arabian Nights” and 
other works calculated to captivate the youthful fancy. 
At the age of thirteen he removed with his relatives 
to Cazenovia, N. Y., and at sixteen entered Hamilton 
College, where he was graduated in 1851, writing the 
English prize essay of the year. 

While attending college he became a contributor 
to the Knickerbocker Magazine and Puinam's Maga- 
zine and on leaving devoted himself to the study of 
law, continuing his contributions to the above periodi- 
cals as well as engaging in other literary work. It 
was at this time he prepared his ‘‘ Book of Eloquence,” 
a production displaying keen literary appreciation and 
sound critical judgment. But here his health broke 
down and, in 1853, he joined a railroad survey in 
Missouri on which he spent two years. On his return 
eastward he resumed his legal studies and was 
graduated in 1856 at the law department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He practiced law for a 
short time in Chicago, but at the request of his friend, 
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Joseph P. Hawley (now Senator Hawley) went to 
Hartford, Conn., and settled down to the work of assist- 
ant on the Hartford Press. Very soon General Hawley 
left to take part in the civil war and Mr. Warner rose to 
the editorship-in-chief of the Press, which was shortly 
thereafter consolidated with the Hartford Courant 
under his editorship. It was in the Courant that the 
series of papers entitled ‘‘ My Summer in a Garden” 
first appeared and these were so highly appreciated 
that at the request of a great many readers—and 
especially of Henry Ward Beecher—they were pub- 
lished in book-form in 1870, Mr. Beecher writing the 
introduction. The success of the volume was imme- 
diate. 

In 1868 Mr. Warner went to Europe, where he spent 
fourteen months, forwarding a series of letters to the 
Courant, which were later published under the title of 
“Saunterings.” In 1872 his ‘‘ Backlog Studies,” 
first published in Scribner's Magazine, came out in 
book form. ‘‘ Baddeck’”’ appeared in 1874, and next 
year Mr. Warner and his wife made an extended tour 
in Egypt and the Levant, the fruit of which we have 
in ‘‘ My Winter on the Nile’”’ and ‘“‘In the Levant.” 
On his return from the East he resumed the editorship 
of the Courant and in 1884 took charge of the ‘‘ Edi- 
tor’s Drawer”’ in Harper's Magazine. To this period- 
ical much of his later work has been contributed, 
among the most important of his contributions being 
a series of papers, the result of long tours in Mexico 
and California, since published in book-form under the 
title of ‘‘ Studies in the South and West.” (A review 
of this work appears in this month’s Book NEws.) 

Mr. Warner has also delivered at Princeton, Yale 
and other colleges lectures of deep interest on the 
“Relation of Literature to Life,” and kindred sub- 
jects, these being for the most part pleas for a {higher 
individual and nationalculture. In 1872 Yale College 
conferred on him the degree of A. M. ; Dartmouth 
has done him the same honor, while Hamilton has 
made him Doctor of Literature. 

Charles Dudler Warner has been classed among 
our humorists and his philosophy is indeed permeated 
by a vein of delicious humor absolutely suz generis, 
which sparkles and corruscates, as it were, on the 
surface of all his writings; but under this smiling 
surface it is never to be forgotten that there lie the 
deepest and most earnest feelings and convictions. 
Mr. Warner is a thinker and one whose thoughts are 
mainly occupied with subjects that make for the 
elevation and well being ot his fellows. 

Mr. Warner's home is at Hartford, Conn., where he 
has for neighbors Mrs, Beecher Stowe and Mark 
Twain. Heis described as being of spare, tall, erect 
frame and of fine personal appearance generally, as 
our portrait sufficiently attests. His mornings he 
devotes to literary work proper and his afternoons to 
his editorial labors on the Courant. He is very ener- 
getic, walking daily, in all weathers, to the Courant 
publication-rooms, a distance of nearly two miles. 
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The works of Charles Dudley Warner published in 
book form are: ‘‘The Book of Eloquence ;” ‘‘ Bad- 
deck ; and that Sort of Thing,” ‘‘ My Winter on the 
Nile,” ‘‘ In the Levant,” ‘‘ In the Wilderness,”’ ‘‘ Cap- 


tain John Smith,” ‘“*‘ Washington Irving,” ‘‘ A Round 
about Journey,” ‘Their Pilgrimage,’ ‘On Horse- 
back,’’ ‘‘ My Summer in a Garden,” ‘‘ Being a Boy,” 
‘‘Saunterings,” ‘‘ Memories and Moslems,”’ “‘ Studies 


in the South and West.’’ With Mark Twain he has 
published ‘“‘ The Gilded Age.”’ He is also the editor 
of the ‘‘ American Men of Letters ’’ series. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
By A. E. Wartrous. 
What a world of trouble Dickens wrought when he 
wrote the chapter of Dombey & Son known to the 
literature of hysteria and elocution as ‘‘ The Death of 
Little Paul.” ’Tis forty years since at least and yet 
there are still people who make people live in a novel 
merely to make them die to slow music with “ golden 
ripples” on the wall and the sound of plashing water. 
The particular one of these people in point is Annie 
Trumbull Slosson, who has written a leaflet called 
‘Fishin’ Jimmy.” Aside from ‘the Dombeian death 
scene it is a representation of a class of literature that 
has thrived apace of late years—the literature of the 
Simple Christian Character discovered by the 
Summer Boarder. ‘Fishin’ Jimmy” is an old 
man in the Franconia Mountains, to whom angling 
is family, education and religion. He has heard in 
the ‘‘ Union meetin’”’ house a fishing clergyman on 
his summer vacation preach about the Galilean fisher- 
men who became fishers of men, From that time 
Jimmy wants to be the same, but does not know how. 
Finally he falls down a cliff in the mountains in going 
to the rescue of the Summer Boarder’s dog. He is 
fatally hurt and all the summer boarders gather 
around his bed to see that he dies in the proper 
Dombeian style. The book is not a harmful one, nor 
is it without interest, though the author has no narra- 
tive ability and can do nothing with her material but 
make “Jimmy” prate and the summer boarder 
analyze it. Butit is fundamentally bad literature in 
that it rather strains probability to create a character 
merely in order to remove it in a melodramatic 
manner. 
xx 

Still the limelight is a very popular stage accessory. 
The death scene is generally ahit. Here is an IIlus- 
trated Library Edition of a book which made a great 
stir in the Dombeian era—namely, ‘‘ The Newcomes.” 
When you say “‘ The Newcomes - are that huge class of 
people who read the Little Pauls and write the ‘‘ Fishin’ 
Jimmy’s”’ will say, ‘‘ Ah, yes, where the old Colonel 
says adsum, isn’t it touching?” It is indeed, but its 
true pathos is utterly lost to the ‘ Fishin Jimmy” 
people who only know Thackeray through it, and are 
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only touched by its rhythmic flow of words. Its true 
pathos, the pathos that made Thackeray cry when he 
read it to James Russell Lowell “in a cider cellar” as 
Hawthorne puts it, is because “I have killed the 
Colonel.” It is because the gentlest and the realest 
gentleman in fiction is dead, and not because he says 
adsum and ‘‘stands in the presence of the master.” 
Your true Thackerayan feels the same sense of per- 
sonal loss when he rides with young Harry Warring- 
ton in the first part of The Virginians to Castlewood 
gate and old Lockwood in his dotage mistakes him 
for his grandfather. 

“You have had a brave ride to Ealing and the 
gelding carried you bravely,’’ he says which is not 
per se a pathetic sentence. Yet it brings depressingly 
home to the reader the fact that Colonel Esmond with 
whom he lived so long and pleasantly is dead. This 
is the acme of art. 

There can be little doubt that the very capable and 
sympathetic editor of this edition underrates ‘‘ The 
Newcomes.”’ It matters not whether or no Thackeray 
looked on it at first as a “‘ pot boiler.’’ It is undoubt- 
edly the broadest of his works, “‘ Esmond”’ is better 
literature. ‘‘Esmond’’ is we think by this time 
accepted as the best literature in fiction. ‘ Vanity 
Fair’’ is stronger and fiercer with the strength and 
fierceness of the new Cevantes putting forth for the 
first time his full powers, realizing at last that he was 
not the mere magazine satirist of Snobs, but the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness of Mayfair, ‘ Pen- 
dennis” is a pleasanter book, but a somewhat conven- 
tional one. (‘ Pendennis’ is to ‘‘ The Newcomes”’ 
what “ Lohengrin ”’ or “‘ Siegfried is to Die Valkurie or 
Siegfried.) But ‘The Newcomes’’ undoubtedly 
holds the mirror up to more various forms of human 
nature than any other of Thackeray's works. 

4% 

Scraping the sands of time from the buried monu- 
ments of literature continues to be Mr. Henry Morley’s 
task in the Carisbrooke Library. In previous volumes 
he has dug up Gower and the forgotten portions of 
De Foe and Swift. In the fourth, the present 
volume, he delves deeper and lays bare seven ‘‘ Early 
Prose Romances,’”’ which are ‘‘ Reynard the Fox,” 
‘Friar Bacon,” ‘“‘ Robert the Devil,” ‘“‘Guy of War- 
wick,” “ Virgilius,” ‘‘ History of Hamlet and: Friar 
Rush.” It goes without saying that the first of these 
is the most important as well asthe best known,—it is 
the earliest child of the renaissance of literature. In 
point of time it of course antedates what is known as 
the renaissance. But just as Villon, “bird of the 
bitter bright, gray golden morn,” was the first of 
modern poets, and Boccaccio the first of modern 
novelists, Nivadus of Ghent was the first of modern 
satirists. Mr. Morley does not bring out this attribute 
of Reineke (as the low German later and best known 
version has it) as clearly as some other editors, but it 
is a fact. Most of the other romances are merely 
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wonder tales, without special significance, save as they 
strive for a useful field for study of the literature of 
these times. 

«*% 

Every great movement begets its own literature. 
The Christian Endeavor movement is numerically a 
great one and it is begetting its own literature. Two 
novels in this month's batch of books are devoted to 
it, and the one which is called “ Chrissy’s Endeavor,” 
by “ Pansy,” is apparently official in its statement of 
the ends and means of the movement. There is no 
doubt that the book sets these objects and accomplish- 
ments out more clearly than the speeches of all the 
5,000 delegates who convened in Philadelphia a month 
or so ago. It is the story of a young girl, who spend- 
ing the summer in a country village which is thor- 


. oughly saturated with the Christian Endeavor idea, 


takes the principles of the movement to her city home 
with her. Her difficulties and final triumph in assimi- 
lating these ideas with those of a pseudo fashionable 
and evangelical circle make the rest of the book. It 
is a fair exposition of Christian Endeavor and the 
question that puts itself after reading it is, Is there 
any new principle in Christian Endeavor? There is 
but one answer and that is, No. Its principles do not 
differ from the muscular Christianity of Kingsley’s 
and Hughes’ younger days. It might be called 
healthy Christianity. But according to this book its 
practices may be denominated coarsely, but exactly 
as indecent moral exposure. The muscular or healthy 
Christian, vide ‘‘ Tom Brown at Oxford,” goes with his 
troubles and temptations to God and his own honor 
andconscience. The Christian Endeavorist goes to a 


room full of hysterical people. 


% 
* * 


There are three other notable books on religious 
topics in this month’s lot, and while two of them are 
less useful, though far more pretentious, than even 
“‘ Chrissy’s Endeavor,"’ the other causes wonder why 
there should be any need or reason for the existence 
of the other three. This book is ‘‘ Father Damien,” 
by Edward Clifford. The other two are ‘‘ Christianity 
and Agnosticism,” a reprint of a rather bootless dis- 
cussion in an English review between Principal Wace, 
Professor Huxley, the Bishop of Peterborough, W. 
H. Mallock, and Mrs. Humphry Ward, and “ Reli- 
gion and Science as Allies,” by James Thompson 
Bixby. The reason why such wonder is caused is 
that the life of Father Damien reminds us that men 
of his mould have never been formed by Christian 
Endeavor societies or magazine polemics. The most 
consistent of theologians, the greatest Endeavorer 
for Christ of the century, itis to be feared that the con- 
troversies which are found so profitable by the pro- 
prietors of the Mineteenth Century and Fortnightly 
would have been a puzzle and a bore to him, and a 
Christian Endeavor Society in his parish of lepers an 
unmitigated nuisance. Mr. Clifford's severely simple 
and tender story of his visit to the leper priest is so 
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short that it has been reprinted in most of the news- 
papers. The very important appendix relating to 
the terrible and unchecked prevalence of leprosy in 
India has received little attention in this country. In 
England Father Damien's death and Mr. Clifford’s 
book have been the means of the formation of a 
society, with the Prince of Wales at the head of it, for 
the study and suppression of a disease which to-day 
claims 250,000 of Her Majesty’s living Indian subjects 
asitsown. Verily, if the segregation of the Indian 
lepers be the result of this movement will Father 
Damien's martyr’s crown beof a finer gold than those 
of most of his compeers in the Noble Army. As for 
the agnostic discussion which has been going on in 
certain English prints for a great many years, to the 
benefit of no one in particular but the clever instiga- 
tors thereof, it is only necessary to say that Professor 
Huxley’s temper does not improve with age and that 
his papers show a marked degree of petulancy. As 
for those comparatively light-weight antagonists, Mrs. 
Ward and Mr. Mallock, the latter seems more and 
more to be losing all that subtle humor which made 
his ‘‘ New Paul and Virginia,” and ‘‘ New Republic” 
such a delightfully piquant addition to the dreary 
literature of doubt. Mrs. Ward attempts Mr. 
Mallock’s earlier style of discussion by dialogue, but 
Mrs. Ward has not Mr. Mallock’s touch and remains 
wearisomely didactic. The title of the last of these 
religious books is a flat contradiction in terms. 
Religion may have handmaids, never allies. 
x“ 

It does not seem to be “in” the successful news- 
paper writer to be a successful novel writer. This is 
especially true of women writers for newspapers. The 
brightest of the lot—Gail Hamilton—tried the field of 
fiction some dozen years ago and though she wrote a 
very clever book she felt herself ‘‘ out-classed”’ from 
the start and said so frankly in her preface. Gail Ham- 
ilton’s now very infrequent work in her own field is still 
greeted with delight by the public, but the same public 
has forgotten the name of her book and Miss Dodge 
herself very likely has to think twice to remember it. 
One has not to go far for the reason of it. A cartoonist 
cannot do a miniature, nor a scene painter a Corot. 
The newspaper is a panorama and no man nor 
woman can keep on at the same time the painting of 
panorama sheets and‘ the panels for an esthetic 
library. Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood and Mrs. Lucy C. 
Lillie make no exceptions to this rule in their respec- 
tive books ‘‘ Sweet Brier,’’ and ‘‘ Esther's Fortune." 
The former takes the somewhat hackneyed subject of 
taming a beautiful hoyden down into good social and 
ethical form, and while the book is well intended from 
a conventional point of view its treatment is so 
sketchy and disjointed as to hardly bring it within the 
pale of books at all. It is more like the series of 
papers which ladies write teaching girls how to 
preserve their teeth and repair their complexions. 
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Mrs. Lillie’s book is a concert singer's story and it is at 
concert pitch. Itis written with that vicious news- 
paper trick of ‘‘ holding the interest’’ from week to 
week. Everything that has come in it is sacrificed to 
“what is coming next,” and the reader’s sensation 
upon laying it down is that of the small boy who has 
run behind a rapidly driven wagon. He has got over 
a good deal of ground, but, for all practical intents 
and purposes he might as well have remained where 
he started from. 
x 

‘‘The Merry Muse” is in one respect the most 
significant book of the year. It shows the full strength 
of the choir of American minor poets, and the strength 
is the very respectable number of 70. This showing 
will be a surprise to most critics at home and abroad. 
Most of these native singers are comparatively 
unknown, though the work of each has been pub- 
lished before and so each has his little circle of 
kindred spirits—the people who have dimly thought 
what he has put in words—from New Brunswick to 
New Mexico, but none are complete tyros, absolute 
amateurs. Though there is a deal of bad verse in 
the volume there is none that was not worth printing. 
This is very creditable, for be it remembered that the 
man or woman who writes verse in this age and clime 
does it for the love of it or for the highly honorable 
ambition of attaining literary fame. From a critical 
point of view the most interesting thing about the 
book is the evidence of the beneficent influence of 
Dobson and his American prophet, Mr. Bunner, upon 
American society verse. In the pre-Dobsonian 
period that verse was decidedly sloppy and untidy. 
It suffered from a poverty of rhymes—two to a qua- 
train being generally thought enough,—it suffered 
from the vice of eking out metrical deficiencies with 
ejaculations, till a page of it was fairly blistered with 
exclamation points. In fine a great deal of it was 
that fluent half-rhymed prose, of which in melodra- 
matic verse Mr. Sim's “‘ Ostler Joe,”’ etc., is at once 
the worst and the best example. But the gospel of 
Dobson in the book of Bric-a-brac changed all that. 
The versifier who seeks to imitate the French forms 
must necessarily become workmanlike, and save in 
the case of those whose vices had been confirmed by 
a little popular applause, the change for the better has 
been marvelous. Mr. Ernest De Lancy Pierson is to 
be congratulated upon not having made his ‘‘ Merry 
Muse’’ toomerry. There isnot an example of mere 
clowning in the whole collection of nearly two hund- 
red sets of verses which he has made. 





=The largest private library in Washington is 
probably George Bancroft’s, numbering some 12,000 
volumes. Hehas a copy of ‘ Don Juan ” which Lord 
Byron gave him, with an autograph note pasted in it 
and he has poems which Wordsworth gave him. 
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THE AGE OF BIOGRAPHY. THE WORK OF A LIFETIME. 


It will not be strange if the present time shall pass 
into literary history as the age of biography. The 
number of biographies that have appeared within the 
past ten years is not only astonishing, but somewhat 
appalling as well. Ofall sorts and conditions of men, 
written with the most consummate ability or with none 
at all, dealing with individuals of all periods of 
historic time, these books have been poured forth 
until it almost seems as if the age had nothing to do 
but to write of the men who had come before it. In so 
much biography there is of course a good deal that is 
of value and of consequence; but it is to be doubted 
if itis by any means the larger portion. In the first 
place so few biographies are true and so many are 
empty records of the outward and unimportant facts 
of life they serve only for the gratification of a per- 
fectly idle curiosity, and not for the development at 
all of the intellectual or the moral life ; and compara- 
tively few readers study the lives of great men for 
instruction. Of course there are those who study the 
biographies of great men with the desire to under- 
stand human nature and the teachings of history 
better ; but it is to be feared that these are not in the 
majority among the readers of books of this kind, 
and that students are not the class for whose benefit 
are concocted the well nigh innumerable volumes of 
biography which come from the press nowadays as thick 
2s leavesin Vallambrosa. It isa severe comment upon 
an age that it cares more for the story of the lives ot 
famous authors than for their books, of painters, 
musicians, sculptors, or poets, than for their immortal 
works. It is practically a love of gossip rather than of 
of art, and the most flattering way in which it can be put 
is that it is interest in personality above works of 
genius, The lack of imagination has undoubtedly 
much to do with the matter, and perhaps a keen 
desire to learn the secret of success, to the end that 
one may thus become himself successful, has much 
to do withthe present interest in biography. Itishardly 
taking too pessimistic a view of our restless, hurrying 
age to say that there is a strong tendency to desire to 
seem without so much care whether the reality lies 
behind the appearance or not; and these innumera- 
ble biographies are of service in showing what one is 
to strive to seem. Not to be too pessimistic, however, 
it may be admitted that there is also a deep desire to 
know how the great minds of the world have looked 
at life. It is one of the inevitable consequences of 
the present unsettled time that men should distrust 
their own vision, and seek to see more clearly by the 
help of the views that their predecessors have held. 
Whether the effort is a successful one may be doubted, 
but it is neither unnatural nor unworthy. It may even 
now and then be helpful, although on the whole it 
must be regarded as a great and striking proof of the 


In the flush of youth’s beginning, 


When renown seems worth the winning 
By a score of schemes accomplished 


Ere the eve of life draws nigh, 


Then the mind surveys with pleasure 


All the length of life and leisure 
For researches carried forward 
To completion ere we die. 


But the march of time, incessant, 

Proves our hopes are evanescent, 

And the plans of finished labors 
Dwindle down to two or one; 

Strange delays, all unexpected, 

One by one appear, detected, 

And the more we do, the greater 
Seems the task that lies undone. 


Still, as year to year succeedeth, 


Each in turn more swiftly speedeth ; 


Fifty years soon fly behind us, 
And are dwindled to a span; 
Still the final day draws nearer, 
And the truth grows ever clearer 
That a life is all too little 
To complete the cherish’d plan. 


What remains? Shall we, defeated, 


From the project uncompleted 

Draw aloof, and seek for solace 
In an indolent repose ? 

Rather be the strife redoubled, 


Though the light grow dim and troubled, 


As the swiftly-falling twilight 
Hastens onward to its close. 


No! let never the suggestion 
Of thy weakness raise a question 
Of the duty that lies on thee 
Still to follow on the trace ; 
Every stroke of true endeavor 
Often wins, and wins for ever, 
Just a golden grain of knowledge 
Such as lifts the human race. 


Truth is one! Tograsp it wholly 
Lies in One—its author—solely ; 
And the mind of man can fathom 

But a fragment of the plan; 
Every scheme, howe’er extensive, 
Though it seem all-comprehensive, 
Is a portion of a portion, 

Fitting life’s alloted span. 


Death is near; and then—what matter 
Though a coming hand shall shatter 


All the fair but fragile fabric 
Thou laboriously didst raise ; 

If a single brick abideth 

That thine honest toil provideth, 


Thou hast borne thy part right nobly, 
Thou shalt win the Master’s praise ! 
Walter W. Skeat, in London Academy 


lack of originality with which the age is now afflicted, 


and which it shows few signs of shaking off. 
Boston Courter. 
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POETRY AND SCIENCE. 


It seems to be very generally believed that poetry has 
in our day lost somewhat of its former power and 
prestige in the lives of men. It is argued, or more 
commonly it is simply assumed, that the genius of 
poetry and the genius of science are enemies. Poetry, 
we constantly hear, thrives on myths and marvels and 
seeks to perpetuate them, while science puts an end 
to them by explaining them in terms of everyday fact. 
Keats proposed a toast in execration of Newton for 
destroying the poetry of the rainbow. Schiller 
deplored the ‘‘ Entgotterung’”’ of nature, because he 
thought, or feigned to think, that thus a beautiful well- 
spring of poetry had been lost; but he was himself 
the destined discoverer of new springs that, for him 
and his time, far more than made good the loss. Solar 
physics has not interfered with the poetry of the sky, 
nor has the loss of the dryads, nymphs and tritons 
destroyed the “divinity” of sea and land. We have 
from Goethe, Byron, Shelley, Wordswoith and Emer- 
son a poetry of nature that touches the human spirit 
much more deeply, and tunes it to far finer issues than 
the Old Greek myths ever did for those who believed 
inthem. The period when the Romanticists were 
turning their weary eyes back to the medizval 
Catholicism in search of poetry seems to us one of 
the most poetic epochs in history; it was the time of 
the Revolution, of the Napoleonic wars. Or, again, 
if we look back to the era when Carlyle was thunder- 
ing against the wretched ‘‘ gigmanity”’ of his con- 
temporaries, it does not seem to us especially unheroic. 
In fact, we see in Carlyle himself and in some of his 
London neighbors much more satisfactory ‘ heroes” 
than several of those whom he saw fit to glorify. It 
is impossible for those who live at any particular 
epoch to see it as it will be seen by those that come 
after. So as regards the prosaic, unromantic character 
of the present age, if we had nothing in evidence but 
the subjective impressions of men now living (even 
though they were our wisest men), we might rest 
assured that the much talked-of decadence of poetry 
is largely illusory. If the scientific spirit is hostile to 
poetry, which one of the elements of poetry does it 
interfere with ? First, is it the formal element? Cer- 
tainly not. As well contend that accurate knowledge 
of anatomy interferes with sculpture. The atmosphere 
of scientific knowledge is distinctly favorable to the 
mastery and to the appreciation of poetic form. The 
great masters of form have been men of learning. 
Milton, whose unfailing touch in matters of rhythm 
was held by Matthew Arnold to.be his grand distinc- 
tion, was at home in all the science of his day. Our 
own scientific age, whatever else may be said of its 
achievements in poetry, has nowhere allowed the 
formal element of it to deteriorate. It may be true 
that the scientific temper, caring as it does more for 
substance than for form, does tend to predispose the 
mind against poetry that is all form and without 
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substance. Is itthen the inventive element of poetry 
that is endangered by scieuce? This again can 
hardly be argued. The real, characteristic work of 
the man of science begins with synthesis; it is the 
building up of a mental fabric out of all the data at 
hand, while the poet’s is the building up of a mental 
fabric out of data selected by him for his purpose. 
For the poet imagines nothing, can imagine nothing, 
the elements of which are not data of nature. His 
gods, and angels, and demons, his griffins, gorgons, 
and chimeras, and all their operations, are simply 
compounds of what he has seen and heard. Now 
the building up of such a mental fabric, whether it be 
science or poetry, is, where it has to do with concrete 
things, essentially a work of the constructive imagina- 
tion. And this is true not only of such mental fabrics 
as the nebular hypothesis, the theory of a glacial 
epoch, or of the origin of species by natural selection, 
but it is true also in large measure of the historical 
sciences. Poetry is in no danger of a general blight 
from the pressure of the scientific spirit. Poetry and 
science have so far gone hand in hand, and have 
played parts of equal prominence and value in the 
history of humanity. So it will be also hereafter; for 
both have their roots deep down in primal human 
instincts that are imperishable. 

Prof. Calvin Thomas, in the Opera Court. 





STYLE. 
There must be workmanship as well as design. The 
way a thing is done can kill it or give it life. The 


touch of Cellini makes the precious metal a hundred- 
fold more precious. We do demand ideas from an 
author ; but if he does not know, or does not care to 
know, how to express them, he might as well not have 
them, and had better set up as areviewer. Itis easier 
business to disparage literature than to produce it; 
easier to undervalue style than to acquire it. How- 
ever, that indefinable distinction which we call style 
is quite capable of taking care of itself. A page of 
prose or verse without this quality is like a man with- 
out good manners; he may bea person of excellent 
intentions, but he is not desirable company, and 
ultimately finds himself dropped. A notable thing 
in every work—poem, history or novel—that has 
survived its own period is perfection of form. It is 
that which has kept it. It is the amber that preserves 
the fly. I have no doubt that thousands of noble 
conceptions have been lost to us because of the 
inadequacy of their literary form. Certain it is that 
many thoughts and fancies, of no great value in 
themselves, have been made imperishable by the 
faultlessness of their setting. Forexample, if Richard 
Lovelace—whose felicities, by the way, were purely 
accidental—had said to Lucasta: “‘ Lucasta, my girl, 
I couldn't think half so much of you as I do if I didn’t 
feel it my duty to enlist for the war. Do you catch 
on?’’—if Richard Lovelace, I repeat, had put it in 
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been forgotten in fifteen minutes; but when he said: 


“ T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more,” 
he gave to England a lyric that shall last longer than 
the Thames embankment. The difference in the 
style of these two addresses to Lucasta illustrates just 
the difference there is between literature and that 
formless commonplace which certain of our critics 
suppose to be life. Atlantic Monthly. 


‘*MARKING’’ BOOKS. 


Lamb's ideas of book-marking are to be found in his 
correspondence with Coleridge, in which he states 
that a book reads the better when the topography of 
its plots and notes is thoroughly mastered, and when 
we ‘can trace the dirt on it, to having read it at tea 
with buttered muffins, or over a pipe.” Lamb's 
library consisted for the most part of tattered volumes 
in a dreadful state of repair. Young, the poet, “ dog- 
eared ”’ his books to such an extent that many of them 
would hardly close at all; while Voltaire and Mon- 
taigne were never so happy as when scoring over the 
leaves with pen and ink; and this practice they fol- 
lowed even in the case of borrowed books. 
Bookworm. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


Many, nay all, of the readers of ‘’ Poet-Lore”’ will be 
glad to learn that Mr. Robert Browning has a new 
volume of poems—in “his desk.”’ But, unfortunately, I 
fear they are likely to remain there for some little time 
yet ; for the ‘‘ intermediary ’’ between the poet and the 
public—the publisher—does not think it advisable to 
issue the new volume until after the collected edition 
(the sixteenth and last volume of which will be issued 
this month) has been completed. Still, itis something 
for the lovers of Browning to know that he has yet 
“‘ more to come,”’ and that, judging from the ‘‘ Parley- 
ings,’ the “last fruits” are likely to be as vigorous 
and as interesting as the ‘‘first.””. Indeed, this literary 
vitality on the part of Mr. Browning is eminently 
characteristic of the man,—he simply cannot be idle. 
“‘T shall die in harness,’ he has more than once 
remarked to me,—and he means what he says. Some 
few weeks since, I was privileged to have an hour's 
chat with the old poet, and your readers ‘will be inter- 
ested to learn that he still bears his weight of years 
with a rejuvenescence that is delightful to behold. 
There is something truly inspiring about the hearty 
ring of his voice and the gladness of his laugh; and 
you feel instinctively that you are in the presence of a 
man who has lived life well, and has reaped the reward 
of such in his old age. He is indeed the most courteous 
and lovable of men,—a od/e-man in every sense of 
the word. He is apparently very happy in his new 
house at Kensington, which is full, too, of mementoes 


that fashion, his commendable sentiment would have 
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of the past. The old poet will show you the lock of 
Milton’s hair, given him by Leigh Hunt; while the 
house contains many memorials of that marvelous 
singer, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The walls are 
hung with some paintings by his artist son, and 
altogether the spirit of the place possesses you, and 
you feel you are on very sacred ground. 

William G. Kingsland, in Poet-Lore, 


FORGOTTEN BOOKS. 


Of books I sing, but not of those 
Which any Book Collector knows,— 
The priceless, rare editions, not, 

But volumes which the World forgot 
And with them those who wrote, as well, 
Before they had a chance to sell: 
Ephemerals that find themselves 

With the Immortals on my shelves. 

I name no names, for if I should 
None would recall them now, nor could 
A word of mine bring any one 

Out of its long Oblivion, 

The ink on many fly-leaves still 
Looks quite as fresh as when the quill 
On each inscribed an author’s name, 
And signed his title there to Fame 
Without one solitary fear 

About its being proven clear. 

One has its pages still uncut, 

Clean, kept ironically shut 

By him whose name therein is penned 
Above: from his devoted friend. 

And not infrequently I come 

Across the imprint of a thumb, 

Or in the paragraphs I find 

A pleasing sentence underlined, 

Or neatly on the margin set 

A compliment in epithet ; 

Each one of these I’m satisfied, 

Was read before its author died. 


But there is one among them all, 
Morocco bound, gilt-edged, and small, 
Filled with the amatory rhymes 

Of ante-Tennysonian times, 

Stiff in their phraseology 

And rather rough in melody. 

Tis Dedicated unto Her 

By Her Unworthie Worshipper, 

And just below is written, “* Zhese 
Many and pleasing Melodies, 

Dear Wm.writ in '98, 

& unto Me did Dedicate.” 

This one was read and read again, 
And annotated by her pen: 

And this fulfilled the Author’s hopes, 
Repaid the toil of all his tropes, 

And had, at least his span of life, 
One constant reader in his wife. 
Frank Dempster Sherman, in the Century. 
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BJORNSTERNE BJORNSON. 
Three years ago all Scandinavia was joyously cele- 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of Bjérnsterne 
Bjornson’s entrance upon his literary career. 

Just a quarter of a century before, a poor young 
student offered to a publisher in Copenhagen the first 
creation of his genius. Alas! it was a mere story of 
peasant life, wholly destitute of romantic accessories, 
Yet after long hesitation, the publisher was finally 
induced to purchase it, and even to carry his gener- 
osity so far as to pay the author—three Spezies-thalers. 
So ‘*Synnove Solbaken ”’ 
was presented to the 
world. Solbiken means 
a sunny spot among the 
mountains. And a full 
glow of sunlight greeted 
this firstling of a great 
author’s genius — sun- 
shine, too, that was not 
purely figurative; mate- 
rial prosperity was not 
lacking, and the sunshine 
aided in maturing fresh 
and riper fruit. 

In spite of the arduous 
struggles in which the life 
of this remarkable man 
has been so rich, he has 
never had occasion to 
complain of any lack of 
appreciation, 

Born at Quikne, in 
Dovrefjeld, on the 8th of 
December, 1832, Bj6rnson 
spent his youth alternately 
in this wilderness of stone 
and in Romsdal, where 
those spectral mountains, 
the Troltinderne, amid 
whose fastnesses owls and 
dragons keep guard tower 
aloft; while at the end of 
the valley the majestic 
Romsdal-horn seems to 
pierce the clouds. There 
is but one gate of egress 
from this rocky prison, but that one is as wide 
as the world—the ocean. Through it the youthful 
genius passed to attend school in the beautiful city 
of flowers, Molde. When millions of glow-worms 
seemed to be dancing over the sea, and the mountain 
peaks were bathed in the sunset glow, germs were 
implanted in his mind of thoughts whose radiant 
dawn will illumine his path to the sunset splendor of 
fulfilment. 

All his famous novels of Norwegian mountain life 
reproduce these impressions with marvelous vigor 
and freshness. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


‘runs around the entire villa. 
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For several years the author has lived in Paris with 
his wife and daughter, his estate, Aulestad, formerly 
his residence, being managed by his youngest son. 
This property lies in the most healthful and charm- 
ing region of Norway, Gausdal, a small valley 
branching from the series called the Gudbrandsdal, 
on the road to Drontheim, where, on account of the 
unusually mild air, a sanitarium for consumptives has 
recently been erected. The surrounding heights are 
low, and the forests are superb. A wooden veranda 

In the summer of 1886, 
Bjérnson returned to 
Norway to spend several 
months, and was welcom- 
ed at Christiania Fjord 
by magnificent national 
demonstrations of rejoic- 
ing. The trip to the estate 
is a very pleasant one. 
Leaving Christiania in 
the morning, by the ex- 
press train to Hamar, one 
takes the steamer down 
Lake Mjésen, the longest 
in Norway, reaching 
Lillehammer in the even- 
ing, whence one can 
drive to Aulestad in two 
hours and a half, in a 
carriole, the two-wheel 
carriage of the country. 
But few of the wooden 
huts, painted bright red, 
which are frequently seen 
in the Norwegian high- 
lands, appear in the 
secluded valley through 
which the road leads. 

At last the white house 
comes in view, perhaps 
with a tall, broad shoul- 
dered figure on the 
veranda, waving a wide- 
brimmed hat. Bjérnson’s 
leonine head towers 
proudly above those of 
most of his fellow-mortals, 
and his fair locks, as yet but slightly tinged with grey, 
cluster closely around his high massive forehead, 
while from beneath his bushy brows the steel-blue 
Norse eyes shine through his spectacles with the keen 
lustre of former days. The compressed lips and firm 
chin alike bear the impress of an unyielding will. 

E. H., in The Home Magazine. 





=The Boston Advertiser of August 29 (Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ birthday) contains a special article 
on the ‘‘ Autocrat’’ by Frank B. Sanborn, and other 
features which make it well worth preserving. 
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DICKENS’ GENEROSITY. 
An anecdote of Dickens is related in 7he Atheneum, 
attesting anew his kindness of heart. An old servant, 
supposed to be faithful as he had been long in the 
novelist’s service, robbed him of about $350 to cover 
some betting losses, and Dickens, instead of letting 
him go to jail, or retaining him on a promise not to 
repeat the offence, retired him on a pension of about 
$300 a year. 
THE SUPERNATURAL IN FICTION. 

It is atruism that the supernatural in fiction should, 
as a general rule, be left in the vague. You may 
describe a ghost with all the most hideous features 
that fancy can suggest—saucer eyes, red staring hair, 
a forked tail, and what you please—but the reader 
only laughs. It is wiser to make as if you were going 
to describe him, and then break off, exclaiming, ‘“‘ But 
no! Nopencan describe, no memory, thank Heaven, 
can recall, the horror of that hour!’ So writers, as 
a rule, prefer to leave their terror (usually, as in 
‘* Clement Ker,”’ styled ‘‘ The Thing’”’) entirely in the 
dark, and to the frightened fancy of the student. So 
on the whole, the treatment of the supernaturally 
terrible in fiction is achieved in two ways, either by 
actual description, or by adroit suggestion, the author 
saying, like cabmen, “I leave it to yourself, sir.’’ 
There are dangers in both methods. The descripfion, 
if attempted, is usually overdone and incredible; the 
suggestion is apt to prepare us too anxiously for some- 
thing that never becomes real, and to leave us dis- 
appointed. 

Examples of both methods may be selected from 
poetry and prose. The examples in verse are rare 
enough; the first and best that occurs in the way of 
suggestion is, of course, the mysterious lady in 
Christabel. 

‘* She was most beautiful to see, 
Like a lady from a far countrie.”’ 


Who was she? What did she want? Whence did 
she come ? What was the horror she revealed to the 
night in the bower of Christabel ? 


‘Then drawing in her breath aloud 
Like one that shuddered, she unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast, 
Her silken robe and inner vest 
Dropt to her feet, and full in view 
Behold her breast and half her side— 
A sight to dream of, not to tell; 

And she is to sleep by Christabel.’ 


And then what do her words mean: 
‘“¢ Thou knowest to-night, and wilt know it to-morrow, 
This mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow.”’ 
What was it—the ‘‘sightto dream of, not to tell’”’ ? 
Coleridge never did tell, and, though he said he 
knew, Wordsworth thought he did not know. He 
raised a spirit that he had not the spell to lay. In 
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the Paradise of Poets has he discovered the secret? 
We only know that the mischief, whatever it may 
have been, was wrought. 
‘¢O sorrow and shame! Can this be she— 
The lady who knelt at the old oak tree ? 
* * * * * * 
A star has set, a star hath risen, 
O Geraldine, since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady’s prison. 
O Geraldine, one hour was thine.” 

If Coleridge knew, why did he never tell? And 
yet he maintains that ‘‘in the very first conception of 
the tale, I have the whole present to my mind, with 
the wholeness no less than with the liveliness of a 
vision,” and he expected to finish the three remaining 
parts within the year. The year was 1816, the poem 
was begun in 1797, and finished, as far as it goes, in 
1800. If Coleridge ever knew what he meant, he had 
time to forget. The chances are that his indolence, 
or his forgetfulness, was the making of ‘‘ Christabel,”’ 
which remains a masterpiece of supernatural sugges- 
tion. For description it suffices to read the ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner.’ These marvels, truly, are sfectosa miraculo, 
and, unlike Southey, we believe as we read. ‘ You 
have selected a passage fertile in unmeaning miracles,” 
Lamb wrote to Southey (1798), ‘‘ but have passed by 
fifty passages as miraculous as the miracles they cele- 
brate.”” Lamb appears to have been almost alone in 
appreciating this masterpiece of supernatural descrip- 
tion. Coleridge himself shrank from his own wonders, 
and wanted to call the piece “A Poet's Reverie.” 
‘‘Itisas bad as Bottom the weaver's declaration that 
he is nota lion, but only the scenical representation 
ofa lion. What new idea is gained by this title but one 
subversive of all credit—which the tale should force 
upon us—of its truth.”” Lamb himself was forced, by 
the temper of the time, to declare that he “ disliked 
all the miraculous part of it,’ as if it were not a// 
miraculous! Wordsworth wanted the mariner ‘‘to 
have a character and a profession,’’ perhaps would 
have liked him to be a gardener, or a butler, with ‘an 
excellent character!" In fact, the love of the super- 
natural was then at solow an ebb that a certain Mr. 
Vanhall “ went to sleep while the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ 
was reading,’ and the book was mainly bought by 
sea-faring men, deceived by the title, and supposing 
that the ‘Ancient Mariner” was a nautical treatise. 

In prose,a good example of the over-vague is 
Miriam’s mysterious visitor—the shadow of the cata- 
combs—in “ Transformation ; or, The Marble Faun.” 
Hawthorne should have told us moreor less. The 
dweller in the catacombs powerfully excites curiosity, 
and when that curiosity is unsatisfied, we feel 
aggrieved, vexed, and certain that Hawthorne him- 
self was puzzled, and knew no more than his readers. 
He has not—as in other tales he has—managed to 
throw the right atmosphere about this being. He is 
vague in the wrong way, whereas George Sand, in 
“ Tes Dames Vertes,” is vague in the right way. We 
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are left with that kind of curiosity which persons 
really engaged in the adventure might have felt, not 
with the irritation of having a secret kept from us, as 
in ‘ Transformation.” In ‘‘ Wandering Willie’s 
Tale,” in ‘“ Redgauntlet,” the right atmosphere is 
found, the right note is struck. All is vividly real, 
and yet, if you close the book, all melts into a dream 
again. Scott was almost equally successful with a 
described horror in ‘‘The Tapestried Chamber.” 
The idea is the commonplace of haunted houses, the 
apparition is described as minutely asa burglar might 
have been; and yet we do not mock, but shudder as 
weread. Then, on the other side—the side of anti- 
cipation—take the scene outside the closed door of 
the vanished Dr. Jekyll, in Mr. Stevenson’s well- 
known apolog : 

‘‘ They are waiting on the threshold of the chamber 
whence the doctor has disappeared—the chamber 
tenanted by what? A voice comes from the room. 
‘Sir,’ said Poole, looking Mr. Utterson in the eyes, 
‘was.that my master’s voice ?’”’ 

It was my fortune to read “ Jekyll and Hyde”’ in 
manuscript, late at night and alone. I don’t mind 
confessing that I threw the paper down at this junc- 
ture and slunk to bed through the darkling house. A 
friend, a man of affairs and a person never accused 
of being fanciful, told me that he read through the 
book in a lonely Highland chateau at night, and that 
he, too, did not think it well to finish the story till 
next morning. Andrew Lang, in The Independent. 


JEAN INGELOW’S HOME. 


But a few moments’ ride from London is the Ken- 
sington home of Jean Ingelow, whose poetry is so 
familiar to American readers. The house is an old 
one of cream-colored stone, and one scarcely knows 
whether it has two or three stories. Liberal grounds 
surround the house, and even in winter show a gar- 
dener’s care. In summer the entire lawn is bordered 
and dotted with flowers, for the poet is a pronounced 
horticulturist. During the cold weather a spacious 
conservatory attached to the house shelters the 
flowers, and in this hothouse of palms and buds she 
is often found by her friends reading or writing. 
Flowers bloom, too, in almost every room in the house, 
on the centre tables, mantels and in the bay windows, 
Jean Ingelow’s home is that of a poet, with books on 
every hand and always in reach, wherever you may 
chance to sit down. 

The poet is now in middle life, but her face shows 
not the slightest trace of years. Her manner is most 
friendly, her conversation charming, and she has a 
most musical voice. She enjoys a remarkably cor- 
rect knowledge of American literature, the titles of 
the satest American books being spoken of by her with 
wonderful fluency. Her character is eminently prac- 
tical without a touch of sentimentality. All her literary 
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writing is done in the forenoon ; her pen is never put 
to paper by gaslight. She composes slowly, and her 
verses are often kept by her for months at a time 
before they are allowed to go out for publication. She 
shuns society, and the most severe part of the winter 
is spent in the south of France. Washington Press. 


‘“‘¢ ANGELS’ VISITS’’: IN POETRY. 


I do not know that any individual except myself has 
traced to its source the beautiful but well-worn simile 
of “ angels’ visits,” the last appearance of which is in 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope.” Singularly 
enough, the origin of this fancy is in Shakespearian 
literature, near its fountain-head. The lines in 
Campbell are very familiar, but for the purpose of 
accuracy and immediate comparison they are here 
quoted : 


“ Cease every joy to glimmer on my mind, 
But leave, oh! leave the light of hope behind ! 
What though my wingéd hours of bliss have been 
Like angel-visits, few and far between.” 


Next in reverse order the simile is foundin ‘ The 
Grave,a Poem,” by Robert Blair, published in 1747, 
shortly before the author’s death in the same year. 
This poet describes one as tired of righteous ways 
and turning to evil. Then: 


“ The good he scorned 
Stalk’d off reluctant, like an ill-us’d ghost, 
Not to return ; or, if it did, in visits 
Like those of angels, short and far between.” 


Still earlier than this, the brevity of angelic visits 
had formed an image in poetry. John Norris, 
known in literature as Norris of Bemerton, printed 
a volume of poetry, essays and sermons in 1687. 
in a poein called “ The Parting” was this verse: 


‘“‘ How fading are the joys we dote upon; 
Like apparitions seen and gone ; 
But those who soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strong. 
Like angels’ visits short and bright, 
Mortality’s too weak to bear them long.” 


Here, in the evolution of the metaphor, the infre- 
quency of angelic visitations had not yet appeared, 
and such also is the case where it is used by a still 
earlier poet. 

In Sir William Davenant’s unfinished epic poem of 
‘‘Gondibert,” a pure and beautiful girl, Birtha, is 
described as the daughter of one of the characters. 


“ To Astragon Heaven for succession gave 
One only pledge, and Birtha was her name, 
Whose mother slept where flowers grew on her grave ; 
And she succeeded her in face and fame.” 


Birtha’s retired life, modesty, loveliness, and attrac- 
tions are marvelously described : 
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‘¢ She ne’er saw courts, yet courts could have outdone, 
With untaught looks and an unpracticed heart ; 
Her nets the most prepared could never shun, 
For nature spread them in the scorn of art. 
‘¢ She never had in busy cities been, 
Ne’er warmed with hopes nor e’er allayed with fears ; 
Not seeing punishment, could guess no sin, 
And sin not seeing, ne’er had use for tears.”’ 


She had an ideal of love—not a man, buta superior 
being, of angelic degree—a spirit of the air, the kind 
to which heavenly creations belong: 


‘¢ She fashioned him she loved of angels’ kind, 
Such as in holy story were employed 
To the first fathers, by the Eternal Mind, 
And in short visions only were enjoyed.” 


It appears to be as well settled as any fact for which 
tradition is the only authority, that Shakespeare's 
relationship to Davenant was that of irregular 
paternity. The resemblance between the parallel 
lines in Norris, Blair, and Campbell has been often 
noted, but the resemblance with Davenant’s lines 
seems to have been overlooked. Yet the parallelism 
there is not merely imaginary; it goes to the very 
germ of the poetic thought wherever it occurs. 
Campbell is the only one appropriating the metaphor 
against whom the charge of deliberate and conscious 
plagiarism would have the greatest force. But it ‘s 
singular—one of the real curiosities of literature—that 
this image, which is one of the finest in poetry, should 
be found in its earliest forms in the lines of the poet 
who was the fruit of Shakespeare’s illicit love ! 

E. A. Calkins, in Shakespeariana. 


PIERRE LOTI CONTRASTED WITH 
RIDER HAGGARD. 
Contrast with this (the courtship in ‘‘She’’) the treat- 
ment of a similar situation in the “ Mariage de Loti ”’ 
—all the marvelous insight into the untrammelled 
female nature; all the exquisite delineation of instincts 
and emotions, warm as the warmth of tropic seas; all 
the inevitable differences between the child of nature 
and the son of civilization ; all the lovely touches which 
make the sea laugh, and the palms wave, and the 
gorgeous flowers burn in the sun before the reader’s 
eyes—and then realize the immeasurable superiority 
of a French romance of the tropics over an English 
story which takes into the heart of Africa the buckram 
and the twaddle of Little Pedlington. Yet it is proba- 
ble, almost certain, that if Mr. Haggard wrote like 
Pierre Loti, the millions of the middle classes who 
now buy his books would be afraid to let them enter 
their doors; they do not require good art, and they 
live in abject terror of nature. * * * It is true 
that Pierre Loti has the great advantage of personal 
knowledge of climes and peoples. His pictures are 
brossés dans le vrai, but it is the wondrous receptivity 
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and sympathy of his own mind, and the impression- 
ability and plastic freedom of his own temperament 
which make him thus capable of reproducing upon 
other minds those influences which have so deeply 
colored his own. Whether it be the homely simplicity 
and the devout ignorance which find their home in a 
thatched hut under the heather and broom and sea- 
rushes of a Breton province, or the voluptuous lan- 
guors and the consuming passions which burn beneath 
the lac and gold and ivory of an Asiatic palace hidden 
in the deep recesses of palm groves and cedar aisles, 
either and all find in him a painter of sovereign 
power, a poet to whom nothing in nature is alien. 

‘“‘ Ouida,” in the Yorkshire Weekly Post. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward was a special guest of the 
Cosmopolitan Club the other night. She was 
accompanied by her father, who is the second son of 
the Arnold of Rugby, ‘‘Tom Brown’s” Arnold. 
Mrs. Ward does not very closely resemble the por- 
traits of her which have become most familiar. She 
is not dark, austere and acute of face, as might be 
inferred from the sharp outlines of the black and 
white sketches. On the contrary, she is of that 
medium type between blonde and brunette which is 
popularly denominated ‘‘fair.”” Her head is not 
strikingly large ; her features are long and not per- 
fectly regular, expressive of power and continuity 
rather than of effeminate dilettanteism. Her forehead 
is pretty well concealed by the old style of combing 
the hair down smoothly on either side. Her hair has 
a positive tendency to wrinkle and wave—to crinkle, 
rather, like waves under a very gentle wind. Her 
eyes are full, luminous, and one would be venture- 
some to say of what color—perhaps gray, perhaps 
chestnut, perhaps brown or blue. They are of various 
hues, according to the external light and the internal 
occupation. They look gravely brown when she 
thinks long at a time upon the same topic; they 
become childishly blue and merry when the smile 
parts the rather full lips (especially is the upper lip 
full), and she gives forth a pleasant, although obviously 
a restrained, laugh. Her hands, as they escaped 
now and then from silken draperies, proved to be 
large, shapely and artistic. One would not call her 
a beautiful or even a handsome woman; but she 
impresses every one with the dignity, the strength 
and the reserve of her intellectual force, and is as 
amiable and kindly in manner as if she were the 
unknown author of ‘‘ Miss Bretherton”’ instead of, 
perhaps the most widely known novelist living, and 
the undoubted successor of her illustrious country- 
woman, George Eliot. 

Her voice is clear, sympathetic and finely cadenced, 
the pitch being agreeably variable and the intonation 
indicating the careful habit of thinking clearly before 
speaking, and of speaking in the best language and 
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with a delicate sense of voice quality. Her manner 
is wholly free from forensic suggestion or didatic 
assumptiveness. * * * 

In private conversation Mrs. Ward can be either 
gay and humorous—and richly so—or impressive and 
refreshing. Her power of conversation extends over 
many topics. She has essentially an esthetic rather 
than a philosophic or scientific mode of looking at 
everything, and [ fancy would be liable to apply 
standards of taste where more syllogistic logicians 
would insist upon colder methods of investigation. 
When free from the bonds that affect on semi-public 
occasions every cultivated woman, Mrs. Ward is pun- 
gent, brilliant and witty; but on this occasion she 
seemed to be studying unusual types of human beings 
rather than to be concerned in expressing herself. 

Her father states that she and her family were simply 
astounded at the success of her novel. Wise and 
devoted counsellors, after reading the manuscript, 
gravely discouraged her from attempting to print it. 
When, despite their timidity, she found a publisher, 
her household and intimate friends, who were in the 
secret, expected that it might possibly attract the atten- 
tion of a few reviewers. That it should become, as it 
still indeed is, the sensation of years, was and is to 
theni a mystery. It is confidently asserted that Mrs. 
Ward will visit New York next winter. 

Dublin Correspondent, of New York Tribune. 


LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. 


Certain dry-as-dust moralists seem to be haunted by 
an idea that fairy-tales and wonder-stories have the 
effect of over-stimulating a child’s imagination and 
giving him “ false views of life.” But was any one 
ever the better or happier, or even wiser in the best 
kind of wisdom for having led a dull, colorless, joy- 
less childhood ? And is it not one of the consolations 
of later years, when harsh verities have galled and 
wounded, to be able to look back and say, ‘‘ Once I 
walked in Fairyland?” The bright and harmless 
fancies of a child are only bubbles that shine before 
the eyes for an instant, and then break lightly and 
are gone. The little source that leaps and sparkles 
at the fountain-head will soon enough flow steadily 
between its widening margins and take its part in the 
world’s heritage of labor. No juvenile reader was 
ever made unpractical, any more than he was incited 
to telling of lies by the ingenious impossibilities of 
the fabulist. As a matter of fact, for one imagination 
that needs to be checked, there are nine that -need the 
whip and spur. Clever children are not devoid of 
discrimination. They do not, for example, confuse 
the Satan of the Bible with the Evil One of the 
German folk-tales, who is a don-diable, with a sense 
of humor and the good quality of keeping the letter 
and spirit of any bargain into which he may enter. 
As for ‘‘ false views of life,"” that is precisely what 
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they know nothing about, very naturally and properly, 
and are not looking for. It is impossible to imagine 
either child or adult being the worse for having made 
the acquaintance of the Jabberwock and the dear old 
Hatter and March Hare, or for having read the wise, 
tender, wonderful ‘‘ Water-Babies,’’ or ‘‘ The Story 
Without an End,” that seems to breathe forth the 
mysterious music of the sea. In looking over the 
various juvenile periodicals of the day, it is easy to 
see that, for the most part, the realistic tendency 
triumphs over the imaginative. A great many con- 
cessions have clearly been made to the taste of that 
“‘ proper, wise, dull, little girl’” whose name seems to 
be Legion. Hereand there we find 1n oasis in the 
desert. But, as we have said, the tendency is chiefly 
toward realistic stories of the every-day doings of 
boys and girls. We have no wish to find fault unduly 
with such tales; they are, as a rule, cleverly told and 
all that they should be in moral tone ; but it is possible 
to have too much even of a good thing. The dull 
youngster likes these, because they come within the 
limit of his understanding, and, in reading them, he 
is not obliged to make a violent effort to readjust his 
ideas. It is well, however, that writers should recog- 
nize their limitations, and that those who can only 
creep should not attempt to soar; for there is nothing 
quite so flat as a fanciful theme clumsily managed. 
Vi e would like to be able tosay, ‘“‘ Hands off!’’ authori- 
tatively to all such bunglers. 

New Orleans Times- Democrat. 





MRS. MONA CAIRD. 


Galignani prints a number of items of a personal 
character about Mona Caird, author of the Westmin- 
ster article on marriage. Her father, John Alison, a 
Scotchman, revolted, even as a child, against his 
strict religious training, and later became an uncom- 
promising free-thinker. He first met his wife in 
Australia and there married her, but their daughter 
was born at Ryde on the Isle of Wight. The death 
of a little sister left Mona an only child from almost 
her earliest years, and her education was confided to 
a governess. Her husband, a “ genial, level headed 
Scotchman,” is interested (like his father, Sir James 
Caird) in agricultural matters. He is a member of 
the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, and 
practically superintends the farming of his two thou- 
sand acres of land in Hampshire. Tlreir red brick 
house, in the style of Queen Anne’s time, stands on 
the high ground in the northwest of London skirting 
Hamstead Heath. Mrs. Caird’s study is up stairs, 
and has a large French window opening to the South. 
On two sides the walls are lined with low bookcases. 
By the broad South window stands a big plain writing- 
table and at the opposite end of the room is an 
antique cabinet used as a manuscript cupboard. A 
type-writer, a letter-press, and other concomitants of 
authorship, stand about on tables and shelves. The 
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drawing-room is as yellow as a daffodil, and conse- 
quently bright and cheerful even when it is “‘ raining 
in England” as persistently as it has rained in 
America during the past few weeks. Hence the title 
of Mrs. Caird’s short story, ‘‘ The Yellow Drawing- 
Room.” The Critic. 





FAME. 


In medizeval Persia 

The critics, rapture- fraught, 
Paid homage to Firdousi 

And Omar was as naught. 


But now the rarest judges 
Who Song divinely love, 

Place the neglected Omar 
Firdousi far above. 


Look to your Crown, Lord Alfred, 
For in the future far 
You may be as Firdousi, 
And Tupper as Omar, 
R.K. M.,in Puck. 





THOUGHTS OF AN OLD BOOKWORM. 
Among the earliest bookworms was Richard Aunger- 
ville, Bishop of Durham, more widely known as 
Richard de Bury. Of all old bookworms he is cer- 
tainly the best known to readers of to-day. His is 
almost the only figure that stands out clear and dis- 
tinct in the long dark night of the period when Eng- 
land was emerging from the bonds of slavery and of 
ignorance and just entering the threshold of “light.” 
His enthusiasm, his large-minded sympathy, and his 
work are as fresh and charming to book-lovers as if 
they were of 1889 instead of 1345, the year of the 
Bishop’s death and the completion of the ‘‘ Philobib- 
lon,” first printed at Cologne in 1473. ‘‘ Philobiblon”’ 
was written by Richard de Bury to show why he 
loved the collection of books; why bouks were to be 
loved, and why and how they were to be used. Toa 
true bookworm his words seem almost of divine 
inspiration. On the cost of books he says: ‘‘No 
expense ought to prevent men from buying books 
when what is demanded for them is at their com- 
mand, unless the knavery of the seller is to be with- 
stood or a better opportunity of purchasing is expected. 
Because if wisdom alone, which is an infinite treasure 
to man, determines the price of books, and if the 
value of books is ineffable, as the premises suppose, 
how can a bargain be proved to be dear which pur- 
chases an infinite benefit.” When one feels that he 
has paid too dearly for some long coveted volume, to 
turn to such wisdom, six hundred years old, is like oil 
on troubled waters. Of truth in books: “‘ Truth latent 
in the mind is hidden wisdom and invisible treasure ; 
but the truth which illuminates books desires to mani- 
fest itself to every disciplinable sense ; to the sight 
when read, to the hearing when heard.’”’ Bury says 
that all who are affected by the love of books hold 
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worldly affairs and money very cheap, and quotes an 
old verse: 


‘* No tinker’s hand shall dare a book to stain ; 
No miser’s heart can wish a book to gain; 
The gold assayer cannot value books ; 

On them the epicure disdainful looks. 
One house at once, believe me, cannot hold 
Lovers of books and hoarders up of gold.” 


And then he adds: ‘‘ No man therefore can serve 
Mammon and books; so that they are thence said to 
detest vice in all its forms who delight in perusing 
books.”’ 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
Professor Whitney has had the assistance of a large 
corps of experts, and nothing appears to have been 
left undone to make the work exhaustive and author- 
itative, covering every field of human thought, with 
an exact thoroughness that appeals to the scientific 
mind, and also with a full appreciation of the popular 
use to wnich the work will be put. 

The Dictionary includes three things—a general 
history of the language, spoken as well as written, 
every word that has a history being traced back to its 
origin, and especial attention being paid to colloqui- 
alisms, slang, and so-called Americanisms ; second, a 
more complete collection than has heretofore been 
made of the technical terms of the various sciences, 
trades, arts, and professions; and third, the addition 
to the definitions proper of such related encyclopzdic 
matter, with illustrations, as shall constitute a conven- 
ient book of general reference. 

In carrying out this scheme the editors have given 
the definitions of about 200,000 words. Among these 
are included all words of any importance that have 
been used since English literature has existed. The 
etymologies have been traced with unusual fulness— 
a fact that impresses itself upon the reader at every 
page of the work. A vast amount of labor has been 
put into this feature of the Dictionary, the researches of 
recent years in comparative philology supplying much 
new material and tending to correct many errors into 
which students of the history of the language have 
fallen. In cases of orthography where good usage 
varies, the different forms of spelling are given, with 
a preference for the briefer one or the one more 
accordant with native analogies. 

Particular attention has been paid to the definitions 
of words and to the distinctions between synonyms. 
The quotations used to illustrate the meanings of words 
have been specially gathered from English books of 
all kinds at all periods of the language, American 
authors being largely drawn upon for this purpose. 
These quotations number about 200,000. Unusual 
care has also been taken to make the list of scientific 
and technical terms exhaustive. The expansion of 
much of the information about these terms is such as 
to give the work the scope of an encyclopedia; and 
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the idea is further carried out by the text illustrations, 
of which there will be about (ooo. 

The work is admirably printed. The typeis of good 
size and the page has a handsome appearance. Seve- 
ral of the twenty-four parts into which the work is 
divided have already appeared, the intention of the 
publishers being to issue one about every month. 
The whole number of pages will be about 6500; and 
the parts may be bound in six quarto volumes of four 
sectionseach. The price of the parts is $2.50, and no 
subscriptions are taken except for the entire work. 

The Book Buyer. 





‘AURORA LEIGH.” 


See you this jewel, flashing forth its fire 
From many facets ; shooting colored rays 
Whose light the power of long-quenched flame displays, 
And to a royal casket might aspire ? 
Gems such as this, before they shine, require 
The patient watchful toil of many days, 
And each reluctantly its worth betrays 
For anxious eyes to see and to admire. 
So was this woman’s love for long concealed; 
She, with her keen clear sight, could understand 
But half its power, till pain had well revealed 
It to her, leading her with tender hand 
To her own Romney, who the compact sealed 
That bound those two with an unbreaking band. 
"Frederic kJ. Pape, in London Academy. 


FAME AND FINANCE. 
Some of our readers may like to know that the 
Pounds, Shillings and Pence of Literature is the sub- 
ject of rather an interesting article in the July number 
of the Ladies’ Treasury. In France, Zola is the best- 
paid novelist—a fact which speaks volumes. Amid 
much that is vague in the article, we pick out the 
following explicit statements from several of a similar 
nature: Mrs. Humphry Ward has just been offered 
£1000 for a short story of thirty thousand words ; 
whilst “John Strange Winter,” (Mrs. Stannard) 
“refused to take £500 for her next shilling story.”’ 
Lord Beaconsfield’s novels brought him £30,000, 
whilst Victor Hugo died worth £150,000. Thackeray 
is reported to have said that it was amazing how 
little he earned when in his early days he wrote care- 
fully, in contrast for what he received for ‘‘ poor 
work” after he became famous; but that circum- 
stance is of course capable of easy explanation. Sir 
Walter Scott was paid for an indifferent ‘‘ Life of 
Napoleon,” £18,000; and the pompous Mr. Hayley 
received no less than £11,000 for his long-winded 
biography of Cowper. ‘‘ Walter Scott had to abandon 
poetry as soon as Lord Byron appeared; and while 
Lord Byron was calculating one morning that he had 
made £24,000 by poetry, Shelley was complaining of 
the printer’s bill he had to defray out of his own 
pocket.” It is stated that Mrs. Hodgson Burnett— 
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whose receipts from ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ are 
set down at £300 a week—is ‘‘shortly to undertake 
the editing of a children’s department for a syndicate 
of English and American papers, for which work she 
is to have £1,500 a year.” 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN’S ‘‘ TRAVELS.”’ 
There have been many conjectures concerning the 
origin and authorship of the stories in Baron Mun- 
chausen’s “‘ Travels.’’ A writer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine (1856, Vol. I, p. 588) says they were the 
joint work of Raspe and Biirger. In Lowndes, 
after sundry Zros and coms, we are told that the 
authorship ‘‘ has never been settled.’’ But the origin 
of most of them and the facts relating to the subject 
are as follows: There lived in the latter end of the 
eighteenth century, at Bodenweder, in the electorate 
of Hanover, a certain Baron Friedrich von Mun- 
chausen, who had been in the Russian service against 
the Turks, but who was then established on his own 
estate near the Weser and much addicted to the chase, 
to good cheer, and to good story-telling of the most 
extravagant sort. He was connected with the old 
family of which Baron Munchausen—who was minis- 
ter to George II for Hanover, and induced that mon- 
arch to found the University of Géttingen—was the 
most eminent member, so that from his respectable 
connections, social qualities, and free hospitality the 
Baron of Bodenweder was tolerated if not respected, 
by the nobility and gentry of his neighborhood. He 
died in 1797. Among the persons who often visited 
him was Rudolph Erich Raspe, a man of learning, 
but indifferent principles. He left Germany in 1775 
for England, and never again visited his fatherland. 
Before he left Germany, however, he had _ been 
well known as an author, and had been made a mem- 
ber of the Royal Philosophical Society of London, in 
the fifty-second volume of whose 7ramsactions there 
is a paper in Latin by him ‘‘on the bones and teeth 
of elephants and other animals found in North 
America and various boreal regions of the world.” 
When he arrived in London he “set up” as an 
author, and published several works of a scientific 
character; but he was improvident and reckless. He 
was struck off the list of members of the Royal 
Society, and this induced him to threaten a travesty 
of their Zransactions, under the title of ‘ Unphilo- 
sophical Transactions of the Philosophers of Eng- 
land,” which, however, never appeared. He became 
excessively poor ; and, asa last resort, he, remembering 
the stories heard at the house of the hospitable Baron, 
published in 1785 a small pamphlet of his recollec- 
tions of them, entitled ‘‘ Baron Munchausen’s Narra- 
tive of his Marvelous Travels and Campaigns in 
Russia,’’—exaggerated and caricatured no doubt, but 
generally bearing a sufficient resemblance to the 
stories the Baron had invented forthe amusement of 
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his bottle companions, to permit their origin to be rec- 
ognized. The venture succeeded, and five large 
editions had been published and disposed of up to 
1787. 

The book was not long in reaching Germany, and 
Gottfried August Biirger, author of the famous ballad 
of “Lenore,”’ was then living at Gottingen, almost 
as poor as Raspe, and quite as unprincipled. He, 
too, was a personal acquaintance of Munchausen’s— 
had enjoyed his riotous hospitality, and had heard 
his wild stories. As a promising literary adventure, he 
translated the little book of Raspe’s, and made 
additions to it from the store of his own memory, so 
that it was published in 1787 at Géttingen, not very 
far from where Munchausen lived, and where his 
habits and stories were well known. The Baron did 
not at all relish his popularity in this form, and so he 
took legal proceedings against Biirger and his publish- 
ers, with the result that unsold copies were destroyed. 

Of Raspe himself there is very little more to be 
said. His efforts to recover a lost respectability were 
unavailing, for his habits were of the worst. His 
knowledge of mineralogy secured him employment 
by people interested in mining, and at one period of 
his career he was engaged at Dolcoath Mine, Corn- 
wall. But here he failed. He went to Ireland, but 
after a short period of misery and suffering he died 
at Mucross, County Kerry, in the latter part of 1794, 
fifty-eight years of age. The Bookworm. 


THE EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


Another birthday breaks : he is with us still. 
There thro’ the branches of the glittering trees 
The birthday-sun gilds grass and flower: the breeze 
Sends forth methinks a thrill—a conscious thrill 
That tells yon meadows by the steaming rill— 
Where, o’er the clover waiting for the bees, 
The mist shines round the cattle to their knees— 
“ Another birthday breaks: he is with us still ! ” 


For Nature loves him—loves our Tennyson : 
I think of heathery Aldworth rich and rife 
With greetings of a world his song hath won : 
I see him there with loving son and wife, 
His fourscore years a golden orb of life : 
My proud heart swells to think what he hath done. 


Thevdore Watts, in Atheneum. 
August 6, 1889 :. at sunrise. 


=The Critic says: The author of the historical 
novel ‘‘ Micah Clarke ’’ is an’English physician, only 
thirty years old, who has been a writer of magazine 
stories for ten years past. Dr. A. C. Doyle is 
described as being a tall, athletic young man, who 
not only attends to a good practice and writes novels, 
but isa famous cricketer. He has, moreover, seen 
service on the West African coast and “ roughed it”’ 
in a whaler. He is a nephew of Richard Doyle of 
Punch, the illustrator of ‘‘ The Newcomes.” 
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A POET’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
‘‘He dieth young whom the Gods love,”’ was said 
By Greek Menander; nor alone by One 
Who gave to Greece his English song and sword 
Re-echoed is the saying, but likewise he 
“Who uttered nothing base,”’ and from whose brow, 
By right divine, the laurel lapsed to yours,— 

Great sire, great successor,—in verse confirmed - 
The avowal of ‘‘the Morning-Star of Song,” 
Happiest is he that dieth in his flower. 

Yet can it be that it is gain, not loss, 

To quit the pageant of this life before 

The heart hath learnt its meaning; leave half-seen, 
Half-seen, half-felt, and not yet understood, 

The beauty and the bounty of the world; 

The fertile waywardness of wanton Spring, 
Summer’s deep calm, the modulated joy 

Of Autumn conscious of a task fulfilled, 

And home-abiding Winter’s pregnant sleep, 

The secret of the seasons? Gain, to leave 

The depths of love unfathomed, its heights unscaled. 
Rapture and woe unreconciled, and pain 
Unprized, unapprehended? This is loss, 

Loss and not gain, sheer forfeiture of good, 

Is banishment from Eden, though its fruit 
Remains untasted, 


Interfered then the oracle, ‘‘ He dies young 
Whom the Gods love,” for song infallible 
Hath so pronounced! . . Thus"l interpret it : 
The favorites of the Gods die young, for they, 
They grow not old with grief and deadening time, 
But still keep April’s moisture in their heart, 
May’s music in their ears. Their voice revives, 
Revives, rejuvenates, the wintry world, 
Flushes the veins of gnarled and knotted age, 
And crowns the majesty of life with leaves 
As green as are the sapling’s. 


Thrice happy Poet! to have thus renewed 
Your youth with wisdom,—who, though life still seems 
To your fresh gaze as frolic and as fair 
As in the callow season when your heart 
Was but the haunt and pairing-place and nest 
Of nightingale and cuckoo, have enriched 
Joy’s inexperienced warblings with the note 
Of mature music, and whose mellow mind, 
Laden with life's sustaining lessons, still 
Gleams bright with hope; even as I saw, to-day, 
An April rainbow span the August corn. 


Long may your green maturity maintain 
Its universal season; and your voice, 
A household sound, be heard about our hearths, 
Now as a Christmas carol, now as the glee 
Of vernal Maypole, now as harvest song. 
And when, like light withdrawn from earth to heaven, 
Your glorious gloaming fades into the sky, 
We, looking upward, shall behold you there, 
Shining amid the young unageing stars. 

Alfred Austin, in London Spectator. 

August 6, 1889 
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REVIEWS. 


FRANCE ONE CENTURY AGO. 


THE FOES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. CENTRALI- 
ZATION AND ANARCHY. By Hermann Lieb. _Illustra- 
ted. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

That the French Revolution as a topic is not yet done 
to death, notwithstanding the vast number of books 
about it, appears from the survey made in the present 
work by Mr. Hermann Lieb of Chicago. His name 
is German, but he proves in every chapter that he can 
rise superior to the vulgar prejudices of the day— 
prejudices which unfortunately Americans imbibe 
from English sources—and can discover in that Revo- 
lution the great lessons and benefits it brought to the 
world, though it was France, not Germany or Eng- 
land, which introduced them. In the centennial year 
of that Revolution, at a time when Governments that 
most hate and fear the French Republic have 
abstained from recognition of the festivals in its 
honor, it has seemed to him that a rapid review of the 
period was timely. And the motives of the men 
engaged in it have seemed more important than dates 
and minor facts, so that his aim has been not to write 
a history, but to show the logical necessity of the 
French Revolution from the bad government and 
worse finance that led up to it, and point out some of 
the causes of its partial miscarriage. Finally, he 
wishes to show Americans from examples drawn from 
this epoch how good is our own system of free and 
independent States, ‘‘the only system capable of 
resisting all attacks against the integrity of a republic 
from without and within.” Incidentally he offers par- 
allels between the protectionism that ruined France 
financially in the last century and the same short- 
siglited greed that is strangling our agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures. 

Mr. Lieb has a comprehensive grasp of historical 
sequences and tells the story of the rise and fall of 
the French monarchy with a sturdy common sense 
which is lacking to many a historian with a great fame 
for literary style. After reading Carlyle’s ‘ Revolu- 
tion’ for the intellectual stimulus it affords, such a 
book as this is useful to permit one to regain the solid 
ground of facts. * * * 

Mr. Lieb does not ascribe the enthusiasm for the 
American rebels in France to hatred of England, as 
the fashion is with many historians, so much as to the 
hopes it engendered that somewhere in the world head 
was being made against the tyranny of privileged 
classes. He puts far less weight on the direct teach- 
ings of the philosophers in precipitating events, as 
some writers do, than on the evolution of the world, 
maintaining that the Revolution ‘‘ was not brought 
about by irreligion, nor mainly by the philosophers, or 
in fact by any other external agency; that the exact 
time or even the period of its beginning cannot be 
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conjectured ; but that it was the slow, almost imper- 
ceptible but steady process of the inexorable law of 
evolution which impels humanity with unfailing pre- 
cision toward a better condition, and that the crash 
which came was but a manifestation of this law.” 
Mr. Lieb is not a finished writer, but makes up for 
style in the earnestness of his convictions. He or his 
proofreader takes strange liberties with some names, 
particularly those French names ending in ve which 
are spelled ev, as we often spell theatre theater. The 
volume is illustrated with about forty process prints of 
the personages of the Revolution and a dozen views. 
Some of the portraits are good ; others are what the 
French would call fantaisistes. Taken as a whole, 
the book is a good recapitulation of the events 
between 1788 and 1792, and enforces the lesson that 
France could not become a republic with the ease and 
quietness that seem so simple to Americans, placed 
as our forefathers were in a land practically without 
neighbors and prepared as they were by generations 
of self government. New York Times. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall. With notes and 
introductions to each play by F. A, Marshall and other 
Shakespearian scholars, and numerous illustrations by 
Gordon Browne, and other artists. Vol. VI. 8vo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.53. 

In this new volume, which comprises the four dramas 

‘“‘ Othello,” ‘Antony and Cleopatra,” ‘‘ Coriolanus,” 

and “ King Lear,’’ there are several changes to be 

noted in the editorial field, owing, we regret to learn, 
to the illness of Mr. Frank Marshall. To the three 
last-named plays Mr. Joseph Knight contributes the 
summaries of stage history that are a characteristic of 
this edition. The notes and introduction to ‘‘ Corio- 
lanus”’ are from the pen of the Rev. H. C. Beeching, 
while Mr. Arthur Symons and Mr. Wilson Verity are 
charged with similar work in connection with“ Antony 
and Cleopatra’’ and ‘‘ King Lear.”’ In the pictorial 
field, also, there is change. Mr. Gordon Browne no 
longer bears alone the too vast enterprise of illustra- 
ting the works of Shakespeare, but has supporters in 

Mr. Margetson and Mr. Maynard Brown. Itis odd, by 

the way, to recall how extremely popular illustrated 

Shakespeares have always been, although no one, 

unless it be the commentator, has ever succeeded in 

illustrating Shakespeare. The merits of the ‘‘ Henry 

Irving Shakespeare’’ need no further indication at 

this date. The annotation fairly reflects the research 

of the older editors of Johnson's age and the modern 
and more audacious school of critics. Mr. Marshall's 
introduction to ‘‘ Othello” is sound and well propor- 
tioned. Without subscribing to Mr. Beeching’s 
rather superfine conclusion—‘ Tragedy is the con- 
fessional of great spirits ; a public confessional for the 
good of the world’’—we may acknowledge the pro- 
priety and brevity of his comments on “‘ Coriolanus.” 
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It is interesting to know through Mr. Symons that 
Cleopatra is ‘‘the most wonderful of Shakespeare’s 
women,” and ‘perhaps the most wonderful of 
women,” though these and similar ingenuous observa- 
tions are scarcely entitled to be considered “ Critical 
remarks.’’ Mr. Knight's ‘‘ stage histories” are admir- 
able compilations, and may save the general reader 
much troublesome consultation of Genest and other 
chroniclers of the theatre. Saturday Review. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


By Professor Kurtz. Authorized translation from 
latest revised edition. By the Rev. John Macpherson, 
M. A. In three volumes. Vol. II, 8vo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1,66. 
Dr. J. H. Kurtz is one of the strong men in the 
Lutheran communion to which he belongs. He is 
now advanced in age, (being eighty years old,) and 
has for a long time stood at the head of writers in 
Germany on ecclesiastical history. He is also a vol- 
uminous writer on kindred topics, and quite a number 
of his productions have been translated into English. 
The present is the best known of Dr. Kurtz's works. 
It was first published some forty years ago in a single 
volume, but, by continual revision and additions, it 
has passed through nine editions in Germany, and 
has reached its present size of three portly volumes, 
The aim of the writer is to produce a perfect and 
complete text book of church history, with sufficiently 
full text for reading, in larger type, and a copious 
supply of authorities, in much the same way as Giese- 
ler prepared his work in five volumes on the same 
subject. 

Vol. II. carries forward the history of the Germano- 
Romanic Church in its several aspects from the tenth 
to the thirteenth century, and thence to the Protestant 
reformation in the sixteenth century, including the 
Romish Counter-Reformation, so called. The third 
volume will appear at an early day and will contain 
the balance of the history from the sixteenth to the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Mr. Macpher- 
son we judge to be a very competent translator, he 
uses good, racy English, and he frankly informs the 
reader that he has taken certain liberties in the way 
of condensation and omission of some of the author’s 
matter which is made up by giving other matter better 
adapted to the needs of English students and readers. 
We venture to say that he has acted wisely in adopt- 
ing this course, since German works, in their entirety, 
are apt to become tedious and wearisome to English 
and American seekers after truth. 

Inthe way of criticism we need say buta few words. 
The great bulk of the history is that which is found 
in writers like Schaff and Fisher in America. Dr. 
Kurtz is a “‘ High Church” Lutheran, and affirms as 
positively as if it were a demonstrated or demonstra- 
ble fact that the Presbyterian polity was the polity of 
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the primitive Church. Thus the Anglican and Con- 
gregationalist as well as the Roman Catholic are left 
out in the cold, and their claims summarily set aside. 
We do not say this as making any complaint, for Dr. 
Kurtz has naturally as much right to set forth and 
maintain his view in giving a history of the Church as 
they who do not agree with him have to their judg- 
ment and convictions in the matter. The only thing 
we are called upon to state is the simple fact, and 
readers and students must assume for themselves the 
responsibility of choosing or rejecting the work. In 
fine, apart from points in dispute, we commend the 
present volumes as well deserving attention, seeing 
that they bring up to date the results of German 
research and industry in regard to ecclesiastical 
history. New York Times. 


THE GARDEN’S STORY ; 


Or, PLEASURES AND TRIALS OF AN AMATEUR GAR- 
DENER. By George H. Ellwanger. 18mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, 98 cents. 

The publisher who, in these days, sets about making 

a pretty book deserves more than most men encour- 

agement and advice. We mean, of course, the pub- 

lisher who already sees that the illustrations are not 
all that he has to attend to, in order to secure his 
aim. Quality of paper, type, above all the propor- 
tions of the page and its margins are of even greater 
importance. It is pleasant to see a book in which 
these matters have been considered in their relations 
to oneanother. In ‘“‘ The Garden's Story ’’ one might 
prefer perhaps a fatter type, a paper with some grain 
to it and illustrations more boldly drawn ; but it must, 
at least, be acknowledged that inthe book as it is, the 
rather slender type, and the delicate pen drawings, 
and the smooth paper go together, and being appro- 
priate to the subject and its treatement, produce a 
really dainty book. Mr. George H. Ellwanger has 
brought together in it many acute observations on the 
garden flowers which are hardy in the lower lake 
region, and has added a judicious culling from the 
poets and prose-writers who have written most agree- © 
ably about flowers and gardening. He occasionally 
steps from his beds of pot-herbs to the kitchen, and 

“fat old baron Brisse’’ in hand, superintends a 

dish of champignons a la Bordelaise or a gigot de 

mouton roti réchauffé, and he makes more than one 
trip afield to note the spring wild flowers, Anemone, 

Columbine and Dutchman's Breeches, or the Golden- 

rods and Asters of the autumn. He shows excellent 

sense in advocating the cultivation of many of our 
wild blooms; and he is great on the Daffodil and the 
violet. We hope he is more successful with his Daffo- 

dils than with his aphorisms, though; for out of a 

string of a dozen of these latter, we find but one to 

quote. Itisnumber three: “ Plant thickly ; it is easier 
and more profitable to raise flowers than weeds.” 
Critic. 
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From Pennell’s “ Hebrides.” 
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THE PENNELLS IN SCOTLAND. 


OuR JOURNEY TO THE HEBRIDES. By Joseph 
Pennell and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.49. 

It is always interesting to see familiar places with 

eyes unlike those of ordinary travelers who publish 

their impressions. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell represent 
the grumbling sort of vacation-makers, who see noth- 
ing in rose color and are inexpressibly grieved at 
fatigue, rain, and bad victuals. But these rarely pub- 
lish, certainly not in the fine style that Harfer's 

Magazine permits. The Scottish Highlands and Heb- 

rides have become places where sentiment and rose- 

colored views are obligatory since Sir Walter Scott's 
day. In recent times Mr. William Black and Mr. 

Stevenson have added their note to the chorus, so 

that it takes unusual fortitude of soul to speak out, if 

the seamy side of it all is to be discussed. There 
was great clamor against Mr. and Mrs. Pennell 
when the first installment of their experiences 
appeared, and no wonder. The _ idolatrous 
setting of Mr. Black's lily-white novels and 

Mr, Stevenson’s grim stories gof adventure 

received a rude knock. Then the Pennells 

must needs touch the sorest spot of all, the 
condition of the lower classes, and thus enter 
the great war that is raging between Tory and 

Radical, Home Rule and God Save the Queen. 

Mr. Black is indignant that the Pennells should 

see nothing but mean landscapes and wretched 

people ; the Pennells are indignant that their 
accounts should be denounced, But in truth 
there is something to be said on both sides. By 
their own showing they were in a vile temper 
during the whole trip because they tried to foot it 
instead of going by tricycle. A land that is 
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seen under such circumstances cannot be 
fairly reported, because only the bad 

weather, the bad roads and inns, the 

oppressed look of the lower classes are 

sympathetic to the moods of wet, tired, 
- and hungry pedestrians who are taken 
for tramps. On the other hand, there 
has always been a vast conspiracy of 
silence in Great Britain and Ireland with 
regard to the lower classes, the peasants, 
crofters, and small tenants. Book after 
book has been written denouncing the 
landlords who drove men out and put 
sheep and deer in their place, but these 
: books never penetrated the happy mix- 
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—_ and caste worship which is found among 
the powerful classes. * * * It was 
not what they expected, Scottish pride, 
also, was doubly hurt, for the Pennells not 
only denounced the condition of human 
beings in the Hebrides, but did their best 
to scoffat the scenery. The boldness of the 
magazine may be praised, yet one cannot help feeling 
sympathy with sufferers from such iconoclasts. It is a 
pity the Pennells did not bring that tricycle with them. 
For if they had, all would not have seemed to them 
trivial, ugly and forlorn. New York Times, 


The text of this book is apparently mainly, if not 
entirely, from the pen of Mrs. Pennell, while the illus- 
trations are from her husband's admirable drawings. 
Mr. Pennell is a master of the art of sketching, and 
he is equally successful in dealing with the outlines of 
his subjects and in representing effects where there 
are no outlines. Some of the drawings in this book 
are as fine as any he has ever done, and are as 
remarkable for their comprehensiveness as for the 
simplicity of the means by which the results are 


achieved. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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DAYS OUT OF DOORS. 
By Charles C. Abbot. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


The author of this volume of pleasing observations of 
creatures and things in nature, is a scientist of the 
Burroughs kind. You do not get in him the anatomy, 
the classification, the framework of nature according 
to man’s analysis and nomenclature, but you get the 
habits, the companionship, the aims, and qualities of 
everything he sees. This book has twelve chapters, 
one for each month in the year. The author tramps 
through the overflowed meadows during the freshets 
of ‘‘ January thaws,” buffets with the winds of March, 
keeps his eye on bird and plant during the heat of 
summer, and closely notes the closing in of the 
autumn and winter when much of nature goes to 
sleep to rest from its labors. Such a man does not 
know what exmuz is. He always has the friendship 
of fly, or beetle, or squirrel, or muskrat. Mr. Abbott 
is notsuch a varied and suggestive writer as Mr. 
Burroughs, whose descriptions are full of figures, of 
cutest characterizations, and of most fascinating out- 
looks, but the fidelity, the readiness, the loving look, 
and the simple-hearted expression of Mr. Abbott are 
unsurpassed. As we read welose our care and worry, 
and become inspired with a sense of the life which is 
around us. We must have the analysis of science, 
but the boon of the work which Mr. Abbott does 
would be sorely missed from the world. 

Public Opinion. 


WARD AND THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE OXFORD MOVE- 
MENT. By Wilfred Ward. 8vo, $3; by mail, $3.21. 

This work, in which biography and history are happily 
blended, is an invaluable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Oxford movement. As the title indicates, 
the book is concerned both with the man and the 
movement; the medium, indeed, through which the 
history is viewed is, in fact, the entire life of a 
religious thinker of marked and engaging character. 
The personal recollections of distinguished men who 
were Ward’s contemporaries at Oxford are of the 
greatest interest, and they testify to the singular charm 
of aman of strong and vivid personality, who, while 
differing vehemently from many of his contempora- 
ries, yet retained their personal affection to the last. 

Ward went up to Christ Church in 1830. The 
Tractarian movement had not then been fairly 
launched, for it was not until 1833 that Keble’s sermon 
on ‘National Apostasy ”’ gave the signal for an 
advance. Both Arnold and Newman had the same 
ostensible aim—Church Reform; but while Arnold's 
fear was Disestablishment, Newman’s was Erastian- 
ism. Thus they parted company from the first, though 
open war was not declared until 1836. At first Ward 
was a disciple of Arnold’s, but ‘‘ the Anglican Church 
as a Church never aroused in him one spark of patri- 
otism.” He had ‘‘ no love of England, and no taste 
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for history.”” Unembarrassed by these predilections, 
Ward's religious views “‘ consisted in the development 
of two tendencies ’’—“ to free discussion and abstract 
speculation intellectually, and to the practical reali- 
zation and application of his high moral and religious 
ideal ethically.” The latter was always paramount 
with him, and eventually he came to believe that it 
was incompatible with the former. ‘The one thing 
that was absolutely abhorrent with him was to stop 
short,’ writes Lord Blackford; and one of his traits 
of character noticed by Mr. Lonsdale was “‘ his deter- 
mination to push everything to a logical end.” 
Arnoldism ‘‘stopped short.’ Its principle led to 
scepticism—only Arnold did not follow it to the bitter 
end. It loved to keep the supernatural at a distance. 
It watered down Christianity to what seemed more 
practicable for the average Latter-day disciple than 
Christ’s own teaching. 

Just at this time Ward was induced—almost 
inveigled—to hear Newman. ‘ That sermon,” said 
Bonamy Price, ‘‘ changed his whole life.” Then, too, 
Froude’s ‘“‘ Remains” appeared. ‘‘ The boldness and 
completeness, the uncompromising tone of the 
‘*Remains ”’ took hold of Mr. Ward’s imagination. 
Authority in religion was the avowed principle. A 
clear, explicitrule of faith was thus substituted for per- 
plexing and harassing speculation. There was no 
temporising or stopping short. In 1838 Ward joined 
Newman. On being ordained deacon shortly before, 
he had signed the articles with Arnoldian reservations. 
When he signed them as priest he was a Newmanite, 
and the difficulty came from the opposite quarter. A 
new party, or rather a new influence, was soon felt in 
the movement. It ‘‘cut into the original movement 
at an angle,’”’ says Cardinal Newman, “and then set 
about turning it in a new direction.” Ward was 
described by one of the older members of the party 
as “like a huge young cuckoo, growing bigger and 
bigger, elbowing the legitimate progeny over the side 
of the little nest.””, Newman was still the leader, but 
Ward urged him forward and forced his hand. Ward 
worried him into writing ‘‘ Tract go,’’ said Tait. And 
when the “ Tracts’’ and the British Critic had been 
discontinued, he published pamphlets developing 
their teaching, and finally precipitated matters by 
issuing ‘‘ The Ideal of a Christian Church.” Ward 
found his “ Ideal” not in the “ cold, cramping, shifting 
uniformity” of Anglicanism, but in a church that 
would do corporately * * * what many good 
Christian teachers would wish to do each in his own 
way. And he was convinced that were they of the 
English Church to pursue such a line of conduct as he 
sketched, they would, instead of dissipating their 
energies in contention, ‘‘sue humbly” at the feet of 
Rome “ for pardon and restoration.”” “It won't do,” 
was Newman’s comment on the “‘Ideal.”” It was a 
challenge to action, and, though the Bishops did not 
move, the University did, and Ward was deprived of 
his degrees. Of the historic scene in the Sheldonian 
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when he was ‘‘ degraded” we have no space to speak. 
Ward’s marriage shortly after was followed by the 
collapse of the movement, and in September 1845—a 
month before Newman—Mr. and Mrs. Ward were 
received into the Roman Church. Here for the 
present this fascinating and significant story ends. 
We shall await with eager interest the promised 
sequel dealing with Mr. Ward's “Catholic life.” The 
reminiscences which Lord Selborne, Lord Sherbrooke, 
Dean Goulburn, and Dr. Jowett contribute to the 
volume are not merely vivid and kindly, but throw a 
good deal of light on the Oxford movement. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


THE TENTS OF SHEM. 


By Grant Allen. Globe Library. 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


I2mo, paper, 18 


Is marked by the same manly and genial style of 
writing that has won for this author his reputation, 
and will prove no unworthy addition to his efforts in 
fiction. Prominent among the characters is Iris 
Knyvett, student of Girton, and ‘‘ Third Classic’ in 
the Cambridge Classical Tripos of her year. Though 
the author confesses to a prejudice against the 
“higher education of women,”’ he has drawn the 
present pecimen of a learned lady in anything but an 
unfriendly spirit; indeed, his treatment of the subject 
suggests a desire on his part to prove that the acqui- 
sition of Latin and Greek does not prevent a girl from 
being essentially a woman at heart after all. At the 
same time he has painted for us, with a still more 
loving hand, Miriem, a child of the desert by training 
and maternal descent, but on her father’s side Eng- 
lish, who eventually proves to be the cousin and co- 
heiress of the ‘‘ Third Classic.’’ There is plenty of 
spontaneous and well-sustained humor throughout; 
and, in this particular alone, Thomas Whitmarsh, 
Esquire, Q. C.—a shining light in his profession, but 
a man of childish simplicity in all matters not connec- 
ted with the Probate and Divorce Court—is a host in 
himself. But it is in the descriptive parts that the 
author is, perhaps, seen to best advantage. Before the 
end of the first volume the action is entirely trans- 
ferred to African soil, and the tale becomes inti- 
mately connected with the French occupation of 
Algiers. The remnants of Moorish magnificence 
that still lend grandeur to the capital city, the wild 
scenery of the Kabyle mountains of the interior, and 
the still wilder life of the Moslem nomads who dwell 
there, furnish effective material for Mr. Grant Allen's 
pen; and the narrative of the rising of the conquered 
tribes against their invaders should be read with 
special interest by English people, to whom the details 
will recall so many reminiscences of our own strug- 
gles with a similar people in the Soudan. The subtlety 
and stealthiness of native attack, the ferocity that 
spares nothing when once the Jehad or Holy War is 
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proclaimed, and the utter collapse of a savage host 
when matched against the disciplined forces of civili- 
zation, are all described here with a liveliness and 
effect that leave nothing to be desired. 

London Academy. 


DR. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS. 

EssAyS ON THE WORK ENTITLED ‘‘ SUPERNATURAL 

RELIGION.” Reprinted from 7he Contemporary Review. 

By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL. D.  8vo, 

$2.25; by mail, $2.39. 
The republication in a collected form of Dr. Light- 
foot’s papers on “Supernatural Religion” has long 
been anxiously looked for, and will be welcome in 
many quarters. For some time past they have been 
on the list of authorities recommended by the Theo- 
logical school at Oxford, and have been painfully 
studied in scattered numbers of the Contemporary 
Review. Many an under-graduate, weary of futile 
visits to the shelves of the Union, will quote ExZec- 
tate venis as he purchases this volume. We are 
grieved to notice that the reason for the republication 
even now is the sickness of their revered author. 
May he long be spared to edify and adorn the Church. 
The excitement which attended the first appearance 
of these famous essays is now an old story; and they 
will be read, like Bentley’s Pzadarzs, rather as models 
of critical method and finished workmanship, and for 
the rich stores of information in which they abound, 
than with reference to the dispute that originally 
called them forth. Only middle-aged people can now 
remember the extraordinary sensation produced, six- 
teen years ago, by the appearance of ‘‘ Supernatural 
Religion.’’ It was one of those /uvori that periodi- 
cally disturb the habitual British phlegm. Many 
reasons contributed to this result. The book made 
an immense parade of learning; it was written in a 
trenchant, hard-hitting style ; it went the full length ; 
and its anonymity, so jealously guarded as to suggest 
some disgraceful reasons why the author withheld his 
name, completed the charm. There was possibly a 
delightful scandal about to break upon the world. 
Perhaps a bishop had written the thing. All the 
world flocked to buy the book, which ran through 
as many editions as a fashionable novel. Believers 
read and trembled; the man about town read, and 
was much relieved to find that he had always been 
right, though he did not know it—Christianity was an 
exploded idea. Even reviewers lost their heads, and 
talked their very finest about the learning, the pre- 
cision, the calmness, the impartiality of the Great 
Unknown. Yet it was evident on a first glance that 
the Latin and Greek of the author were grotesquely 
bad; that his imposing array of references was so 
given that, without very great labor, it was impossible 
to tell what it was worth ; that the judicial quality was 
conspicuous by its absence; and that the most offen- 
sive charges were made against honorable men, 
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apparently without the least sense that any one could 
feel annoyed by them. It is pleasant to read again 
the well-eremembered passages—that in which Dr. 
Lightfoot argues with grave humor that the ‘‘ Super- 
natural Religion”’ before him could not be the vol- 
ume known by that name to various reviewers, who 
are “plainly dealing with some apocryphal work, 
bearing the same name and often using the same 
language, but in its main characteristics quite differ- 
ent from and much more authentic than the volumes 
before me’’; that in which he estimates the critical 
position of Hitzig, who derived the name of AZsop 
from the ‘‘‘ hyssop’ that springeth out of the wall,” 
and found out that the Epistle to the Philippians is a 
plagiarism from the Agricola of Tacitus * * * 

It is delightful to watch again these touches of the 
master hand, so light, yet so strong and certain; and 
to recall the joy with which those, who were young in 
those days, tried to realize the feelings of the enemy 
who was being so spoken to in the gate. The essays 
are reprinted exactly as they first appeared, except 
for a few subsequent notes which are distinguished by 
being enclosed in brackets. Some alterations might 
have been made in view of recent investigations; 
especially we know more of Tatian’s Diavessaron, and 
thanks to the Bishop of Durham himself, of Ignatius, 
than was known in 1874. Possibly it was from a 
desire to incorporate these modern results in his 
papers that Dr. Lightfoot delayed the reprinting so 
long. What has been added to our knowledge in the 
interval all goes to strengthen. his position. But it 
is better that we should have the book as itis. It has 
already taken its place among classics. It is proba- 
ble that before long the author of ‘ Supernatural 
Religion ” will be remembered only as the man, size 
tribu sine nomine, who was slain by Dr. Lightfoot in 
the Contemporary Review. Saturday Review. 


AMERICAN COIN. 
By the author of ‘‘Aristocracy.’’ 12mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 69 cents; paper, 40 cents: by mail, 48 cents. 
“American Coin”’ pretends to depict American girls 
with very wealthy fathers who, it would endeavor to 
make us believe, would sacrifice everything in order 
to marry an impecunious English title. It succeeds 
in totally misrepresenting American girls, women and 
men; and we do not doubt that the same is true of 
the Englishmen. 

The American young woman may have ways which 
seem queer, even forward, to Europeans; but she is 
not a silly, giggling, ignorant will-o’-the wisp, as are 
the girls presented in ‘‘ American Coin.’ Nor does 
she sign only her given name in writing for the first time 
to a gentleman to whom she has not been introduced. 
Nor does she in such letters call herself ‘a little fool,” 
or say “‘ didn’t care a continental,” or even “lots” 
instead of ‘“‘many.”” Nor do American millionaires 
allow their daughters to accept a proposal of marriage 
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from even English nobility, when they have seen each 
other less than one hour. Still, ‘‘ American Coin” 
would have us believe that they did all these and 
other things as ridiculously false. 

And, further, Americans who travel in Europe do 
not talk in the backwoods dialect which is put into the 
mouth of one of the gentlemen in this book. Again, 
the young men of America are not represented by the 
senseless dandies and scheming rascals which are 
here met. 

In fact, this book from the first page to the last does 
injustice to Americaand Americans, It is undoubtedly 
meant as satire, but to be satirical it is by no means 
necessary to be false. There is enough in actual life 
which can be satirized without drawing upon the 
imagination. We cannot but think that the author 
of ‘‘ Aristocracy ’’ has sadly misapplied his talents in 
this latest effort. Boston Times, 


AMERICAN STUDIES. 
STUDIES IN THE SOUTH AND WEST, WITH COMMENTS 
ON CANADA. By Charles Dudley Warner. 12mo, 

half leather, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 
Having visited the South in 1885, Mr. Dudley Warner 
goes there again in 1887, and presents the conditions 
separated by a brief interval of two years, Why will 
there be rather dull than predjudiced people who still 
believe in the North that the war is not over? Mr. 
Dudley Warner says; ‘‘ The war is over in spirit as 
well as in deed. The thoughts of the people are not 
upon war, not much upon the past at all, except as 
their losses remind them of it, but upon the future, 
upon business, a revival of trade, upon education, 
and adjustment to the new state of things. The 
thoughts are not much upon politics or upon offices, 
certainly they are not turned more in this direction 
than the thoughts of people at the North are.” * * 

In treating of the condition of the South, 
Mr. Dudley Warner states that the war “practi- 
cally wiped out personal property and the means 
of livelihood,” but ‘the Southern people do 
not appreciate the sacrifices the North made for the 
Union.”” What they say is: ‘‘ Yes, you lost your best 
blood, but you grew rich, and when the war ended 
life went on with the fullness of material prosperity. 
The South lost fathers, sons, brothers, endured the 
bitterness of defeat, and stripped of its means, had to 
begin a new existence under the disadvantages of a 
sudden social revolution.” 

The problem is still the negro. Mr. Dudley Warner 
knows that, as does every man South, and as should 
every Northern man. ‘‘ The Southerners will not 
permit such Legislatures as those assembled once in 
Louisiana and South Carolina to rule them again.” 
‘What would you do in Ohio or in Connecticut? 
Would you be ruled by a lot of ignorant field hands 
allied with a gang of plunderers?’’ The negro is to 
be in the majority in parts of the South. Somewhat 
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contrary to statistical prophesies, his increase is not 
as rapid as it was supposed it would be, but he is the 
laborer, and will be the source of prosperity. It is 
the better education of the negro, which is a neces- 
sity, and this education, nowithstanding untold dif- 
ficulties, must continue through centuries before he 
can be the equal of the white man. * * * 

What Mr. Warner found remarkable was the 
increase of manufactures in the South. ‘“ It was like 
the discovery of a new world.”’ Small shops, which 
all economists favor so much, were many, and were 
giving employment ‘‘to men, women and children 
who had never had any work of that sort to do 
before.”” It was becoming evident that with the mul- 
tiplication of these small industries there would come 
the means for self-sustenance. In fact, it was 
apparent that the idea that it was beneath the dignity 
of men and women to work had been knocked out of 
the heads of Southern people. If Northern capital 
had helped, still there was no small proportion of 
money which came direct from the Southern people, 
and must have been the result of successful work and 
economy. 

It is in the West that Mr. Warner finds material for 
judging of social topics. In Chicago there is a club, 
and when a visitor comes there he is shown a particu- 
lar table and informed “that nota cent less than 
$150,000,000 lunches there.” This impressive state- 
ment was as significant in its way as the list of the 
men ‘‘in the days of Emerson, Agassiz, and Long- 
fellow who dined together at the Saturday Club in 
Boston,’ Of course, the author does not conclude 
from this that money is the only thing thought of 
in Chicago, or intellect alone reserved for Boston. 
Materialism has its votaries all over the country, but 
what is intimated is this, that seemingly there is less 
interest in the cities of the West generally in study, 
research, art, and education that in Eastern cities of 
the same size. When you must be practical, and 
when you have to keep grubbing all ‘the time for 
potatoes, you cannot have time for garden culture. 
It takes so long a time to do the thing quietly and 
allow money to make no clinkling. ‘‘ Where,” as 
Mr. Warner puts it nicely, ‘‘a family has had ‘things’ 
for two or three generations, they are less an object 
than an unregarded matter of course; where things 
and a manner of living are newly acquired, they have 
more importance in themselves.” It makes no 
matter, however, where it is—in London, Paris, 
New York, or Chicago—sudden wealth does incline 
to vulgar ostentation. 

Chicago Mr. Warner visits twice, and describes very 
cleverly, and as to population we think it highly pos- 
sible that at no far distant date it will have as many 
people in it as New York has to-day. It will have its 
troubles, and it suffers from some of them now, for ‘“‘ it 
has an immense foreign brutal element,” which must be 
controlled. Springfield, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Memphis, Little Rock, St. Louis, Kansas City, are all 
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briefly treated, and in the concluding chapter Canada 
is described, special attention being paid to its political 
condition. Some of the statistics of Ontario are 
peculiar. There ought to have been an increase of 
442,000 people there. Figures showed only 145,000, 
What had become of the expected 297,000? ‘‘ They 
did not go to Manitoba—the census showed that. The 
lamentable truth is,’’ wrote the Canadian statisti- 
cian, ‘‘ that we are growing men for the United 
States.” New York Times 


THE HISTORY OF A SLAVE. 


By H. H. Johnston, F. R. G. S., F. Z. S., etc., author 
of “The Kilimanjaro Expedition,” etc. With 47 
full-page illustrations, engraved from the author’s draw- 
ings. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 


Mr. H. H. Johnston is known the world over as an 
intrepid explorer, and his familiarity with the wilds of 
Northern Africa has stood him in good stead in the 
preparation of his remarkably realistic ‘‘ History of a 
Slave.” It purports tohave been taken down from 
the recollections of a negro at Tarabulus, and the 
scene is for the most partin the Western Soudan. 
Beginning with his childhood in the wild country of 
the Kafirs, Mitwo—for that is the name of him who 
is supposed to tell the story—relates the experiences 
and adventures through which he has passed. Life 
in the Kafir village is described and the manners and 
customs of the savages carefully depicted. The 
mysteries and horrible rites of initiation are set forth, 
and there are accounts of barbarous wars with neigh- 
boring tribes. The Mohammedan slave dealers 
descend upon the luckless villagers, those who are 
not killed are taken prisoners, and the long march 
tothe coast begins. There Mitwo is soon sold, and 
he passes from one master to another, learning cun- 
ning and crime from his cruel owners, and meeting 
with many vicissitudes, which form the burden of the 
tale. There is much in the book that is horrible and 
even revolting, for the author does not spare the sensi- 
bilities of his readers where the truth is at stake. The 
abominations of the slave trade were probably never 
more effectively and convincingly portrayed than by 
Mr. Johnston in this astonishing piece of fiction. A 
striking feature of the book is the illustrations, forty- 
seven in number, all declared to be faithful repre- 
sentations of African life, and scenery and all drawn 
by the author, most of them from actuality. ‘The 
History of a, Slave,” with its vigorous realism, its 
accurate portrayal of character in the person of the 
shrewd Mitwo, and its revelations of barbarity, is 
likely to make a deep impression upon enlightened 
public opinion, especially at this time when noble 
men and women in all civilized lands are turning 
their attention to what is unquestionably the foulest 
blot on the record of human progress. 

Boston Beacon. 
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FATHER DAMIEN. 


A JOURNEY FROM CASHMERE TO HIS HOME IN 

Hawall. By Edward Clifford. With portrait, 12mo, 

60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 
Everybody knows somewhat of the mission of the 
devoted young Belgian priest to the afflicted and 
long-neglected settlement of lepers at Molokai, and 
everybody will read with painful and absorbing inter- 
est Mr. Clifford's pathetic accountof Father Damien’s 
labors. It is a pity, perhaps, that Mr. Clifford should 
prefix to a narrative so simple and sincere and affect- 
ing, an apology for his Protestantism, which we can- 
not but think is entirely needless. We question its 
propriety, and are convinced of its irrelevancy, even 
while in agreement with Mr. Clifford on the main 
points of the subject discussed. His book, happily, 
has other and stronger claims on readers than this 
casual incitation to polemics. Nothing could be more 
impressive than the story of Father Damien's life and 
death, nor is it conceivable that any one should read 
without feeling some assurance that the emotions it 
excites must produce lasting fruit. The plea, too, for 
legislation as to leprosy in India—‘‘ Our next duty,” 
as Mr. Clifford's chapter is headed—will, it is hoped, 
be fruitful in another and extremely important direc- 
tion. Another feature of this record of a voyage 
must be noted, and this is, the striking and vivid 
description of Hawaiian scenery. Mr. Clifford is a 
painter, who not only sees with the painter’s eye, but 
depicts the wonders of Kilauea, and the lake of fire 
with all the resources of the painter’s art. His pic- 
tures of the volcanic region surpass all previous 
descriptive efforts of the kind. Saturday Review. 


=Mr. Julian Hawthorne sailed for Europe early 
last month, and on his arrival learned to his sorrow 
that his house at Scotch Plains had been submerged 
by the recent floods in New Jersey, through which his 
valuable library, comprising many thousand volumes 
as well as unpublished works of his father’s, and 
originals of Dickens, Thackeray, Longfellow and 
Emerson were practically ruined. His library was 
insured against fire, but, unfortunately, not against 
floods. 

=Mr. Robert Browning, says the Glasgow Hera/d, 
is less fatigued by his arduous “ season”’ than the 
most giddy maid ‘“‘just out.’”’ Mrs. Humphry 
Ward is writing her new book at a farmhouse in 
Surrey, waiting till her new home near Hazlemere is 
ready for occupation; Prof. and Mrs. Huxley are at 
Monte Generoso, in Switzerland; Prof. and Mrs. 
Tyndall are enjoying the delights of their Swiss chalet 
on Bel Alp; Mr. Grant Allen is about to pay a visit 
to Scotland; Mr. Thomas Hardy has deserted London 
for his beloved Wessex, and Mrs. Mona Caird has 
temporarily retired from this too-much-married land 
to regain health and strength from the sun cure in 
Southeastern Austria, 
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NOTES. 
==Lady Colin Campbell is writing a novel, which is 
to appear shortly, entitled ‘‘ Darell Blake.” 


=Mr. Gladstone is rewriting his book ‘“ Juventus 
Mundi,” published twenty years ago. 


=Mr. Oscar Browning is-writing a life of George 
Eliot for the ‘‘Great Writers ”’ series. 


==Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope has finished another 
series of ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ which he will publish in 
the autumn. 


=sE. L. Arnold, son of Sir Edwin Arnold, is writing 
a romance, entitled, ‘‘ The Wonderful Adventures of 
Pura the Phoenician.” 

=Robert Louis Stevenson will remain another year 
in the South seas, as he is not strong enough to return 
to his South of England home at Bournemouth. 


= The Chautauguan will hereafter be of the size 
and form of the Cemtury, and will publish twelve 
numbers a year instead of ten. This change places 
it in the front rank of our best magazines. 


=Miss F. E. Cooke, the author of popular biogra- 
phies of Richard Cobden, Lloyd Garrison, and others, 
is engaged upon a life of Father Damien for young 
people, which will be published in London this month. 


=Mr. Edgar Fawcett has written a new romance 
which he calls “‘Solarion.”” It appears, together with 
a portrait of the author, in the September number of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


= The Journal of Pedagogy, published at Athens, 
Ohio, enters upon its third volume with the September 
issue. It is one of the most progressive magazines of 
its kind in the country. 


=The Scottish divine, and author of many well- 
known hymns, Dr. Horatio Bonar, died on the last 
day of July, in Edinburgh, at an advanced age. His 
prose writings were also numerous. 


=Dr. Edward Zabriskie Gray, the Dean of the 
Episcopal Divinity School in Cambridge, died recently. 
He was best known to the literary world as the author 
of ‘‘ The Children’s Crusade.” 


=A sister of the late Maria Mitchell will prepare 
for the press the ‘‘ Life and Letters’’ of the distin- 
guished teacher, Her correspondence is said to be 
very rich in letters from Herschel, Humboldt, and 
others. 


=‘ Little Baron Trump and His Wonderful Dog ' 
is the title of a new book for children, to be published 
by Lee & Shepard early in September. Its author is 
Ingersoll Lockwood, editor of Zhe Book Lover and 
literary editor of Zhe Bookmaker. This book has 
been carefully illustrated by George Wharton Edwards 
and will be printed on heavy paper, with ornamental 
covers, in small quarto size. 
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=In addition to the edition de luxe ot ‘‘ A Doll’s 
House,” already referred to, Mr. Fisher Unwin, of 
London, is about to publish a version of Ibsen’s latest 
play, ‘‘ The Lady of the Sea,” with a critical introduc- 
tion by Mr. Gosse. 


=Mr. Richard E. Hamerton, the eldest son of the 
artist, and author of ‘‘ The Intellectual Life,’’ died 
suddenly last month. At the time of his death Mr. 
Hamerton held the chair of English literature in the 
University of France. 


=Messrs, Ticknor & Co. have in press ‘Spires 
and Towers of the Medizeval Churches of England,” 
by Charles Wilkes. The book is to be sold by sub- 
scription and the price is fifteen dollars. A number 
of the plates have appeared in the American 
Architect during the last two years. 


=Lord Tennyson spent his eightieth birthday on 
Tuesday, August the 6th, at his Surrey home, whither 
he has gone, completely restored to health, for his 
customary summer change from the Isle of Wight. 
A large number of letters and telegrams of congratu- 
lation were received by the Laureate. 


=Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, who has just 
arrived in London, has undertaken, on behalf of the 
Associated Literary Press, to edit a ‘‘ Youths’ Depart- 
ment,” which will appear simultaneously in several of 
the larger newspapers in England and America. 
Among the early contributors will be Mr. Bret Harte, 
Mr. Lang, Lord Wolseley, and Sir Robert Ball. 


=Truth written ina book, being not fluctuating, 
but permanent, shows itself openly to the sight, pass- 
ing through the spiritual ways of the eyes, as the 
porches and halls of common sense and imagination ; 
it enters the chamber of intellect, reposes itself upon 
the couch of memory, and there congenerates the 
eternal truth of the mind. Bury. 


=The long-looked for ‘‘ Life of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe ’’ approaches completion. Mrs. Stowe’s life 
has been an eventful one, and in this work much of 
the narrative is told in her own words. The book 
contains numerous unpublished letters from Browning, 
Miss Martineau, Lady Byron, Archbishop Whately, 
Charles Kingsley, John Bright, James Russell Lowell 
and John Ruskin. 


=Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., announce for 
early publication ‘‘ Literary Landmarks: a Guide to 
Good Reading for Young People, and Teachers’ Assist- 
ant.” By Mary E. Burt. This book has been pre- 
pared as a guide to those who are seeking to provide 
the best reading matter for children. In addition to 
the numerous charts and original designs (prepared 
by Miss Burt and her pupils) the author has drawn 
up with great care a long list of the best books which 
cover the necessities of school libraries, teachers’ 
books, and children’s readings. 
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=The New York Herald is authority for the follow- 
ing: Originality in bookbinding has been subjected 
to a severe application of wet blanket. Thousands 
of readers of Stevenson’s ‘‘ The Wrong Box”’ have 
admired the skill with which a newspaper “ personal 
notice’’ was stamped upon the cover, but the pub- 
lishers say that a copy of the book was returned as 
imperfect because the cover was ‘‘ defaced by a news- 
paper scrap, which, although I have applied soap and 
water, I have been unable to remove.” 


=The following are some of the forthcoming vol- 
umes in the “ Story of the Nations”’ series: ‘ Sicily,” 
by Prof. E. A. Freeman; ‘‘ The Corsairs,” by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole; ‘‘ The Balkan States,” by Mr. 
A. J. Evans; ‘ Russia,” by Mr. W. R. Morfill; 
“The Roman Empire,” by Mr. H. F. Pelham; ‘‘ The 
Byzantine Empire,”’ by Mr. C. Oman; ‘‘ The Franks,” 
by Mr. James Sime; ‘“ Vedic India,” by Mdme. 
Ragozin; and “ Buddhist India,” by Prof. Rhys 
Davids. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 
this column. 


H. j..A. 

Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley, the translator of 
Balzac, was born in Suffolk, England, on July 14, 1832. 
Her father was Admiral Ralph Randolph Wormeley, of the 
British Navy, a native of Virginia. He was a grandson of 
John Randolph, and for some time preceding his death he 
lived in Boston, In the Civil War Miss Wormeley was at 
the headquarters of the United States Sanitary Commission 
with the Army of the Potomac, during the Peninsular 
Her book, ‘“‘ The Other Side of War,’’ was the 
She now lives at Newport. 


campaign 
outcome of this experience. 


j.c. W.— 
A story called “Van Bibber’s Leap’ 
The Youth’s Companion, for December 6, 1883. 


? was published in 


J. M. D— 

The principal characters in “ Henry Esmond” and “ The 
Virginians,” that is, the Esmonds and Warringtons, are not 
supposed to have had any prototypes in real life, but both 
the works are marvelously faithful portraitures of the times 
with which they deal. All the leading secondary personages 
of the stories—“ Wits,” military men, politicians, and patriots 
—are from life , even the scoundrelly Mohun had a proto- 
type of the same name and title, who was tried for assassina- 
tion (or something very like it) but acquitted. The only error 
in matter-of-fact we recall at present is in regard to the Duke 
of Hamilton, whom he kills in a duel while a suitor for the 
hand of Beatrix. The Duke, we learn from Swift, left a 
widow. The English ‘“ Castlewood’’ is said to be after 
Clevedon Court, Somersetshire, the residence of Sir Charles 
Elton, the father of Thackeray’s friend, Mrs. Brookfield. 
Altogether we do not know where one could elsewhere get 

*so true and vivid a picture of the periods dealt with. The 
local coloring, down to the minutest details, is rendered with 
the rarest fidelity. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AT WANAMAKER’S, 


HISTORY. 


THE FOES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
IZATION AND ANARCHY. By Hermann Lieb, 
trated. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


See review in this number. 


CENTRAL- 
Illus- 


BIOGRAPHY. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE OXFORD MOVE- 
MENT. By Wilfred Ward. 8vo, $3.00, by mail, $3.21. 


See review tn this number. 


FATHER DAMIEN. A Journey from Cashmere to his 
Home in Hawaii. By Edward Clifford. With portrait, 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 


See review in this number. 


JoHN BricHt. The Man of the People. By Jesse 
Page. Illustrated. 16mo,60cents; by mail 68 cents. 


RELIGION. 


THE RECONCILIATION. Who was to be Reconciled ? 
God or Man? Or God and Man? Some chapters on 
the Biblical view of the Atonement. By P. Walden- 
strém, Ph. D. Translated from the Swedish, with some 
notes added and an introduction, by J. G. Princell. 
12mo, 75 cents. 


THE LorD Is RIGHT. Meditations on the Twenty- 
fifth Psalm in the Psalter of King David, By P. Wal 
denstrém, Ph. D, Translated from the latest Swedish 
edition by an American Minister of the Gospel. Trans- 
lation carefully revised, and some notes added, together 
with an introduction, by J. G. Princell. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE BLoop oF JeEsus. What is its significance? 
Meditations on all the New Testament Passages in 
which the expression occurs. By P. Waldenstrém, 
Ph, D. Translated from the Swedish and furnished 
with an introduction and some notes, by J. G. Princell. 
12mo, paper, IO cents. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE AS ALLIES; OR, SIMILAR- 
ITIES OF PHYSICAL AND RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, By 
James Thompson Bixby. 12mo, paper, 25 cents; by 
mail, 30 cents. 


The conflict between the physical discoveries and 
the forms of faith which have ruled Christendom is the 
most noticeable intellectual movement of the times. 
The writer makes clear that science must not be con- 
founded with metaphysics and speculations, nor relig- 
ion with ecclesiastical organizations and theological 
systems. He aims to prove that true science and true 
religion can be helpful fellow-laborers for the per- 
fecting of the human race. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Authorized 
By the Rey. 
In three volumes. Vol. II, 


CuuRCH History. By Professor Kurtz. 
translation from latest revised edition. 
John Macpherson, M. A. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


See review in this number. 


THE SERMON BiBLeE. Psalm LXXVII to Songs of 
Solomon. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


DESCRIPTION. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BiG HOLE. A history of General 
Gibbons’ engagement with the Nez Percés Indians in 
the Big Hole Valley, Montana, August 9, 1877. By 
G. O. Shields (‘Coquina”’). Illustrated. 12mo, 80 
cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 


A carefully studied narrative of the memorable 
engagement fought by General Gibbons’ command 
with the Nez Percés Indians in the valley of the Big 
Hole River, Montana, in August, 1877. This was one 
move in the campaign successfully conducted by 
General O. O. Howard, which put anend to the Nez 
Percés War. This Big Hole battle was short, sharp, 
and swift, and the account of it, with its approaches 
and accessories, gives a graphic picture of Indian war- 
fare. The story is not, however, told with a humane 
spirit, or with sympathy for the Indian, but with a sort 
of savage satisfaction over the slaughter of the foe, 
and is too much pervaded by the sentiment that the 
only thing an Indian is good for isto be shot. Happily 
this sentiment is passing away, and the sooner the 
bloody deeds which it has provoked can be forgotten, 
the better. Literary World. 


ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. A Controversy. 
consisting of papers by Henry Wace, D.D, Prof. 
Thomas H. Huxley, the Bishop of Peterborough, W. 
H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents ; paper, 40 cents: by mail, 48 cents. 


The undisputed interest taken in the recent con- 
troversy between Principal Wace and _ Professor 
Huxley makes welcome this collection of magazine 
articles into a single volume. The opening paper was 
read at the Church Congress in Manchester in 1888. 
The chief interest centres around Dr. Wace’s able 
papers and those of Prof. Huxley. Dr. Wace is an 
incisive writer, an able theologian and one of the 
most commanding scholars of England. Professor 
Huxley is scientifically facile princeps inter principes 
so far as being widely known is concerned. All of 
the papers are replete with interest to the thoughtful 
and inquiring reader. Philadelphia Press. 


AN OLD RELIGION. A Study. By J. C. F. Grum- 
bine. 16mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


POETRY. 


THE Merry Muse. Society Verse. By American 
Writers. Edited by Ernest Delancey Pierson. New 
and enlarged edition. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

A very clever compilation is Mr. Ernest Delancey 

Pierson’s ‘‘ Merry Muse, Society Verse of American 

Writers.” It is modern, various, comprehensive and 

attractive. The oldest writer of the collection is Dr. 

Holmes, and the youngest is Miss Mary E. Wilkins. 

Mr. Pierson may be congratulated on having suc- 

ceeded with a difficult task. N.Y. Sun. 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLE- 
RIDGE. Edited by William B. Scott. Routledge’s 
Pocket Library. 32mo, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents; 
uncut edges, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


MADELINE AND OTHER PoEMS. By James McCarroll. 
With portrait of the author, and an introduction by 
Charles Lotin Hildreth, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

James McCarroll is a veteran editor of newspapers 
and magazines. He was for many years surveyor of 
the port of Toronto, and has occupied other important 
positions under the Canadian Government. He is 
also a musician and composer, and has met almost all 
the renowned musicians of his time. Many of his 
poems have touches of humor and they are all hope- 
ful and helpful. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE TASK. By William Cowper. Routledge’s Pocket 


Library. 32mo, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents; uncut 
edges, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


PROSE FICTION. 


EsTHER'S Fortune. A Story for Girls. 
Lillie. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1,15. 


By Lucy C. 


THE TENTS OF SHEM. By Grant Allen, author of 
‘In All Shades,” etc. Globe Library. 12mo, paper, 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


See review in this number. 


MAXIMINA. By Don Armando Palacio Valdés. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


MARQUIS OF PENALTA (Marta Y. Maria): A realistic 
social novel. By Don Armando Palacio Valdés. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


Novel readers will find an odd and charming story 
in ‘“ Maximina.” The author pictures in detail, with 
alternating pathos and humor, the experiences of a 
young married couple in Madrid. The wooing, mar- 
riage, and wedding journey are minutely described 
before the pair are set down to their regular occupa- 
tions in the Spanish capital, where the husband is a 
newspaper editor and engages in politics. The reader 
is taken into the editorial workshop of Lal/ndependencia 
and beholds the methods of the producers of that 
organ, including an altercation between a reyorter 
and the exchange reader. The fascinating trivialities 
of the domestic life of the young couple are brightly 
recorded with ever-changing suggestion and effect. 
For many pages the reader encounters no trouble in 
the story of ‘‘ Maximina,” and he grows doubtful of 
finding any, but it comes finally, and the tale ends in 
chastening and sorrow. Many will find fault with 
that, probably, notwithstanding it is a part of the 
novelty of the book, ‘‘ Marquis of Pefialta”’ is a 
book similar in its general fashion, but with a brighter 
ending, by the same author and translator, and from 
the same publisher. N. Y. Sun, 


ASSEMBLYMAN JOHN; OR, His WIFE'S AMBITION, 
By Mrs. E. W. MacCarthy. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents, 


CLEOPATRA; BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FALL AND 
VENGEANCE OF HARMACHIS (THE ROYAL EGYPTIAN), 
AS SET FORTH BY His Own Hanp. By H., Rider 
Haggard. New edition. Globe Library. 12mo, 
paper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


See review in August number. 
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Comedies and Comediettas. 
I12mo, paper, 40 cents ; 


To-NiGHT AT EIGHT. 
By Fannie Aymar Mathews. 
by mail, 42 cents. 

There are twenty-two of these little dramas, which 
are all of the society-comedy order, and which were 
all originally published in the Zfoch, the Pittsburg 
Bulletin, Belford’s Magazine, or in periodicals with 
the Harper imprint. Most of them are possible of 
performance in a drawing-room, and do not even 
need stage, scenery, curtain, properties or other thea- 
trical equipment, and a half an hour seems to be the 
utmost time that would be required in the performance 
of the longest one of them. Brightness and direct- 
ness of speech are the prevailing characteristics of 
these diverting trifles, and the ability to make these 
features apparent to the audience is the chief requi- 
site of the young ladies and gentlemen who may 
attempt to produce the pieces for the entertainment of 
their friends. The plays have a value on which, per- 
haps, the author has not reckoned. They serve as 
faithfully as a phonograph to show to future periods 
just what, plus a certain piquancy, not very common, 
is the style of ordinary worldly conversation in these 
days. This showing is not always flattering, but, since 
realism is the fashion, they may pass as worthy. 

Boston Transcript. 


THE NEwcoMES. Memoirs of a most respectable 
family. Edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. With one hundred 
and forty-five illustrations by Richard Doyle, and an 
introduction setting forth the history of the work. 
Library edition. 2 vols. 8vo, $2.20; by mail, $2.50. 


ONE VOYAGE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By Julius 
A. Palmer, Jr. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

A modern salt water yarn, of the cabin not of the 
forecastle, of the skipper in his shore-clothes and the 
broker in broadcloth and slippers, in which Jack Tar 
keeps his distance and the passengers come to the 
front. Critic. 


EARLY PROSE ROMANCES. Reynard the Fox, Friar 
Bacon, Robert the Devil, Guy of Warwick, Virgilius, 
History of Hamlet, Friar Rush. Edited by Henry 
Morley, LL, D.. Carisbrooke Library. 8vo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 90 cents; half leather, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 


JupGe LyncH. A romance of the California Vine- 
yards. By George H, Jessop. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents, 

A story illustrating the liability of this impulsive 
magistrate to fall into error. A man is murdered, and 
the murderer ingeniously directs suspicion upon an 
innocent person. The story is made of picturesque 
material, and is told in simple, straightforward 
fashion. NV. Y. Sun. 


ADRIAN LyLe. A novel. (Issued in England under 
the title of ‘‘Gretchen.”) By Rita. 16mo, 35 cents; 
by mail, 44 cents; Lippincott’s series of select novels, 
16mo, paper 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

Is a novel of much interest. It is a tragical love story, 
strong in plot and well executed, of which the scene 
is laid in Austria, Italy, and England. It will rec- 
ommend itself to many for the moral which it con- 
tains—a moral made plain without homilies—and for 
the mental healthfulness of its two chief characters. 
There is villainy in the book, but it is not presented 
in alluring lights or treated with flippant and mock- 
cynical humor. N.Y. Sun. 


Le BLeEvET. An Alsatian romance. By Gustave 
Haller. With an introduction by George Sand. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents, 
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CuHRISSy’s ENDEAVOR. 
mail, $1.21. 

Chrissy is introduced at eighteen. She has spent 
several summers at a seaside place with her fashion- 
able mother, but begs to be allowed to spend a sum- 
mer inland with a friend. She finds a badge upon her 
pin-cushion with the letters Y. P.S. C. E. painted 
upon it. Chrissy tries most ingeniously to explain 
these initials, but hesitates to ask her friend. The 
young people with whom she associates are full of 
care for others and of busy plans for self-improve- 
ment. Chrissy soon is interested and becomes a 
helpful member of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor. Publishers Weekly. 


By Pansy. 12mo, $1.10; by 


THE LIGHT OF HER COUNTENANCE. By Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents; 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

A story of art, politics, and social economy, but 
chiefly of love. Its characters are New Yorkers, and 
its scenes are laid in New York and Italy. The tale 
has commendable points and is fairly entertaining. 

N.Y. Sune 


SWEET-BRIER. By M. E. W. Sherwood. Pictures 
by W. L, Taylor. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

This entertaining little book is the story of the 
development of a young country girl who comes to 
make her home with wealthy relatives in the city. 
She has beauty, health and a good disposition, but is 
unused to polite society and inclined to rebel against 
those little usages which in city circles are indicative 
of good breeding, and which cannot be violated 
without loss of social standing. Littie by little she 
comes to see, however, that what she calls independ- 
ence is really rudeness, and that by persisting in 
ignoring social rules, she is not only drawing ridicule 
upon herself, but is making it very unpleasant for her 
friends. With her willingness to be taught her im- 
provement is rapid, and she develops into a charming 
young lady, not only in outward manners, but in those 
graces which are of the heart. The story is sprinkled 
with hints which will be of immense service to girls 
who wish to know of the minor customs of society, 


but who have as yet had no opportunity of learning 
them. Boston Transcript. 


UNCLE PIPER OF PIPER'S HILL. An Australian 
novel. By Tasma. Franklin Square Library. 8vo, 
paper, 30 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 

‘Uncle Piper’”’ is very emphatically an English 
novel; not in its scenery, it is true, but in every other 
particular. It is English in the type of character it 
portrays, in its point of view, in its ideals and its 
idioms of speech; English, too, in its length, which is 
considerable, and English—we are ruefully constrained 
to admit, in view of the indisputable tendencies of 
recent American fiction—in its solid decency and 
cleanliness. It is a continuously entertaining story; 
never rising to any great height of drama or pathos, 
but never trivial or dull. Its scene isin the home of 
a rich and illiterate Australian—a sort of emigrated 
Middlewick—who takes into his hospitality the entire 
family of his favorite sister, his own household being 
already complicated by the presence of a beautiful 
and eccentric stepdaughter, upon which a variety of 
complications result which come to happy issue, chiefly 
through the innocent intervention of Uncle Piper’s 
only and worshipped little motherless daughter. The 
descriptions of Australian life are vivid and spirited ; 
the story, despite its length, moves briskly and with 
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plenty of incident; and given a hammock and a shady 
veranda, we cheerfully commend it to our readers as 
excellent company for a summer afternoon. 

Boston Transcript, 


Dedicated to all members of the Y. P. 
By Margaret Sidney. 12mo, 90 cents; by 


Our Town. 
Ss. ©. 
mail, $1.02. 


HER ONLY BROTHER. By W. Heimburg. Translated 
from the German by Jean W. Wylie. New edition, 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson. With 


FISHIN’ JIMMY, 
Illustrated. 


illustrations by G, F. R. and A. F. B. 
I2mo, 50 cents ; by mail, 55 cents. 


By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 
I2mo, 40 


New edition, | Riverside Paper series. 
cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

Is not merely an interesting story, but it includes, 
as an important and very attractive feature, a charm- 
ing account of travel, observation and experience in 
Switzerland. The opening chapters describe scenes 
and characters of New Hampshire with which Mr. 
Aldrich was familiar in his boyhood years. It is 
needless to say, since Mr. Aldrich wrote it, that ‘‘ The 
Queen of Sheba’’ is witty and entertaining to a 
remarkable degree: Boston Transcript. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


I2mo, 40 


THE STORY OF AVIS. 
New edition. Riverside Paper series, 
cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

This story, one of the best of the many good stories 
written by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, forms the fifth 
number in the excellent Riverside Paper series. It is 
not one of her stories relating tothe ‘‘ Gates ’’’ between 
this life and the next, but is wholly a novel of this 
world, yet with characters of unusual attractiveness, 
The London Academy pronounced ‘‘the picture of 
Avis a grand conception, marvellously executed,” and 
prophesied for the book “‘a world-wide circulation,” 
which in its present inexpensive form it may well 
have. It has no little wisdom, a great deal of humor, 
and that intensity of purpose which marks all that 
Miss Phelps writes and gives her stories an almost 
irresistible fascination. Boston Transcript. 


MossES FROM AN OLD Manse. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Two volumes in one. New edition. River- 
side Paper series. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Miss SHAFTO. By W. E. Norris. Leisure Hour 
series, I6mo, 75 cents; by mail, $3 cents; paper, 25 
cents; by mail, 27 cents. 


SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford. I12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 


THROUGH LovE To LIFE. By Gillan Vase. Franklin 
Square Library. 8vo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 32 
cents. 

Gillan Vase makes rather strenuous calls upon 
credulity in ‘‘ Through Love to Life.” The chapters 
which account for the hero as a child are filled cer- 
tainly with highly picturesque incidents, but the inci- 
dents are so entirely discredited by circumstances that 
the reader finds only a modified satisfaction, and 
never, throughout the book, does the author seem to 
think it worth while to take plausibility into account. 
A youngster, the child of a rich plebeian father and 
an aristocratic mother in London, is introduced to us 
in a jealous fit, because he has caught his father kiss- 
ing the French maid. The maid goes away with the 
English footman, and years afterward the jealous 
youngster, having grown to man’s estate, falls in love 
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with a daughter of the pair, who is a beer server in a 
Swiss tavern, and the image of her mother, and mar- 
ries her. A secondary plot in the book is concerned 
with the villanies of an unconscionable Hungarian 
Prince, and with the patriotic and benevolent virtues 
of a sentimental old Frenchman, who protects the 
Prince’s persecuted dog, and whom the Prince slays. 
Many of the incidents in the book are exciting and 
much of the narrative is graphic, but there is a lack 
of balance and of logic. The hero’s hatred of the 
wicked Hungarian Prince originates with the utmost 
violence and without any adequatereason. The hero 
behaves impertinently to the Prince at their first meet- 
ing, notwithstanding the Prince is escorting a lady in 
a public place, and follows up the impertinence a 
moment later by flying at the Prince with a dagger. 
Many of the incidents of the book are of the same 
highly dramatic and unaccountable character. The 
hero and the old Frenchman go out rowing on Lake 
Lucerne for no earthly reason except that they have 
just eaten a hearty breakfast and a tornado is coming 
on. All that this pair do, and all that the Prince does, 
is intense and filled with the concentrated spirit of 
melodrama. The book has clever and entertaining 


features, but not all of it is under due restraint. 
N. Y. Sun. 


A BLIND BARGAIN. By Robert Howe Fletcher. 
I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Is a rather bright story, in which the cadets of the 
United States Marine College at Carleton are the 
principal characters. The descriptions of life at New- 
port and Washington are very vivid. The novel is 
powerfully written, but there is too much “ fine writ- 
ing’’ in some of the chapters. 

Philadelphia North American. 


Up TERRAPIN RIVER. By Opie P. Read. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A series of sketches done for the most part in dialect, 
and dealing with scenes and incidents in Arkansas. 
The author is a capable story teller, and illuminates 
his narrative with many delicate and skillful touches. 
His tales record the killing of beasts and men, as 
well as incidents which are not violent or tragic. He 
is graphic within the bounds of modesty, employs 
with equal facility the coloring of both pathos and 
humor, and affords a gentle and sympathetic philoso- 
phy that will recommend itself to the discriminating. 

' N. Y. Sun. 


THE OLD SETTLER AND HIS TALES OF SUGAR SWAMP. 
By Ed. Mott. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Are works of art. They display imagination and 
humor, and an exceedingly nice literary skill. They 
illustrate the American gift of exaggeration as satis- 
factorily as any current humorous writings. Nothing 
is funnier than some of the reflections and some of 
the narrations of the wholly unveracious old resident 
of the Sugar Swamp district. His idioms, his fancies, 
his expletives, and his general flow of recollections 


and language are wonderful among their kind. 
N. Y. Sun. 


AN ALIEN FROM THE COMMONWEALTH. The Romance 
of an Odd Young Man. By Robert Tinsol, author of 
‘© A Pessimist.” 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Is chiefly noticeable for the inside view which it 
professes to give of the workings of a great New York 
publishing house, the real name of which it would not 
be difficult to guess. It would be still less difficult to 
conjecture rightly that the author is a new hand in 
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novel-writing, who has had MSS. rejected, and wishes 
to “‘get even” by printing this indictment, which 
probably does full justice to a large body of facts, but 
errs through omission of other matters which would 
put a different aspect on the case. We should advise 
many beginners in authorship to read the volume, 
however one-sided it may be, and then decide if they 
had not better follow, in regard to publishing their 
works, Punch’s advice about getting married. 
Literary World. 


REFERENCE. 


LAKE GEORGE (Illustrated) AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
A book of to-day. By S. R. Stoddard. Revised 
edition. Saratoga Springs: Its mineral waters, their 
medicinal properties and suggestions as to where, how 
and when to drink them, and when not to drink them, 
with various other matters of interest. Also representa- 
tive hotels and boarding-houses, with descriptive matter, 
suggestions, etc. Revised edition. I2mo, paper, 20 
cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 


THE ADIRONDACKS. Illustrated. Containing narra- 
tive of atrip through the wilderness, with description of 
the natural features of the region; hints concerning 
supplies and general outfit for camp and trail; cost and 
manner of reaching the various resorts; hotels, with 
capacity, price of board, etc.; tables of elevation and 
distances, maps, etc. By S. R. Stoddard. New 
edition. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


CURIOUS QUESTIONS IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, ART, 
AND SociAL Lire. Designed as a manual of general 
information. By S. H. Killikelly, Vol. II. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.68. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. Its history from 
the earliest settlements, By Richard G. Boone, A, M. 
International Education series. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.21. 

While the chief value of the work will be as a 
text book on pedagogy, and while its chief readers will 
doubtless be among those of whose profession it treats, 
it cannot but appeal to all who are in any way 
interested in educational matters and the growth and 
development of our national method of instruction. 
Beginning at the earliest period of our history, it 
describes the feeble birth of American education and 
follows it through its growth and rise in all the various 
institutions, small and great, to the present time. 
This is practically a new departure in historical 
investigation, for no American book upon the subject 
has hitherto attempted to cover anything like the 
ground that the author here traverses. 

Boston Commonwealth, 


THE IRISH SKETCH-BooK OF 1842, AND CHARACTER 
SKETCHES. By William Makepeace Thackeray. With 
eighty-two illustrations by the author and Kenny 
Meadows, and an introductory note setting forth the 
history of these writings. Library edition. 8vo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 


THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK OF MR. M. A. TITMARSH, 
AND EASTERN SKETCHES, A Journey from Cornhill 
to Cairo. By William Makepeace Thackeray. With 
eighty-two illustrations by the author and others, and 
an introductory note setting forth the history of these 

writings. Library edition. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BELFORD, CLARKE AND COMPANY: 


Assemblyman John. 

To-night at Eight. 

The Merry Muse. 

Foes of the French Revolution. 
Judge Lynch. 

The Old Settler. 

A Blind Bargain. 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY: 


The Battle of the Big Hole. 
Cleopatra. 

The Tents of Shem. 

Artist and Model. 

Up Terrapin River. 


T. Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY : 


Maximina, 
The Marquis of Pefialta,. 


JOHN MARTENSON : 


The Lord is Right. 
The Reconciliation. 
The Blood of Jesus. 


A. J. INGERSOLL: 
Sunday Afternoon Bible Talks. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY: 
Miss Shafto. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 
Literary Landmarks, by Mary E., Burt. 


A. C. McCLURG AND COMPANY : 


Thiers, by Paul de Remusat. 
Voltaire, by F. Brunetiere. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 


Canterbury Tales, annotated by John Saunders, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS: 
Artists’ Wives, by Alphonse Daudet. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY: 
Myths and Folk-lore of Ireland, by Jeremiah Curtin. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY: 


Theory of Credit, by Henry Dunning. 
The Blue Fairy Book, by Andrew Lang. 
Clavers, the Despot’s Champion. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY: 


European Schools, by L. R. Klemm 
A First Book in American History, by Edward Eggleston. 
Mistress Beatrice Cope, by M. E. LeClerc. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 


The Industrial Progress of the Nation; Consumption Limited ; 
Production Unlimited, by Edward Atkinson. 

A Race with the Sun, A Sixteen Months’ Trip Around the World, 
by Hon. Carter H. Harrison. 

The Modern Chess Instructor, by W. Steinitz. 

The Story of the Hanse Towns, by Helen Zimmern. 

Sesame and Lilies, in Knickerbocker Nuggets. 

Christian Theism : Its Claims and Sanctions, by VD. B. Purinton. 

To the Lions, by Rev. Alfred Church, 

= War Record, 1861-1865, by Mrs, Gen. Charles H. T. 

ouls, 
Lectures on Russian Literature, oy Ivan Panin. 
Tales from the Korea, collected and translated by Heny N. Allen. 
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=Little, Brown & Co. will publish at an early date 
‘Florida Days”’ by Margaret Deland. The Critic 
says of it: This is a delightful book, full of the senti- 
ment and color of the sunny land which it describes 
with a picturesqueness in keeping with its enchanting 
scenery and romantic associations. There is nothing 
of the guide-book in the volume; in fact, no direct 
mention is made in it of the places which are familiar 
to tourists in this region, but the art with which they 
are depicted makes them more vivid to the reader 
than if they were labelled in the conventional descrip- 
tive manner. The book is a series of essays wherein 
what is most characteristic in the country and its 
inhabitants is brought out in a sympathetic spirit, and 
the author’s keen eye for the poetic aspects of the 
subject is seen in the way in which it is colored by 
her delicate fancy. The pencil has worthily supple- 
mented the pen in ‘‘ Florida Days,” Louis K. Harlow, 
an artist of fine powers, having devoted especial care 
to bringing the scenes limned by the author before 
the eyes of her readers, 
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La dies who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- 
WEBSTE R tionery for their correspondence, should 
vant Gee cauaeeeey inquire for Crane's Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 

For the Family, School, or Professional Library. velopes to match (the old and reliable line), These 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extra Superfine 

| Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
| and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 


| productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
| tints and surfaces. Manufactured and supplied to the 





Has been for many years Standard 
Authority in the Gov’t Printing | oe 
Office ai U.S. Supreme Court. | Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
itis Highly Recommended by 38 State Dalton, Mass., U.S.A. 
Sup’ts of Schools and the leading ana Lincoln 
College Presidents. | 
siiiie Plier Siberian 
Nearly all the School Books pub- The el pao ee : Ca 
lished Il this count ly are based upon | are the finest Pencils now made. They are usED bh ee a by 
hetg eet . attested by the leading School "Erne work ad are wie eqal or sorrwas, swoon, 
. DEPTH OF COLOR and STRENGTH OF LEAD. 
3000 more Words ind nearly | Be act Srariomens, ‘ by rant , PHILADELPHIA, 
senera! gents for the United States. 
2000 more Engravings than aly k —— 
New y Driving Map of Philadelphiaand Vicinity. Size28x 40. Pocket 


other Americal Dicti louary. | form, printed on thin, tough paper, $2.00. Also constantly on hand, 
ag 2 | Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map Cases and Spring Map Rollers of every de- 


GET THE BEST. scription. J. L SMITH, , Map Publisher, 26 South Sixth St., Philad’s 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet | — 
with specimen pages, efc., sent free. | Books OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED 
G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub'rs, Spring sfield, Mass. by A. Scuuttzg, Pres. Moravian Theo. Sem. Just published. Send 
| 20 ents at once for copy. THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 


bhiciouslrink 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E, N. HORSFORD. 


A teaspoonful of the Acid Phosphate in a tumbler of water, and sweetened to the taste 
makes a delicious, healthful and invigorating drink. To it may be added such stimulants as 
the person is from necessity or habit accustomed to take, and its action will harmonize therewith. 

It is an agreeable and healthy substitute for Lemons and Lime Juice in the preparation 
of all acidulated drinks. Allays the thirst, aids digestion, and relieves the lassitude so 
common in mid-summer. 

Dr. J. S. Nixes, Pownal, Vt., says: 

‘“‘ Excellent as a tonic, and refreshing as a substitute for lemonade.” 
Dr. T. C. Smiru, Charlotte, N. C. says: 

“An invaluable nerve tonic, a delightful beverage, and one of the best restorers when the energies flag 
and the spirits droop.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s’’ is printed on the 
label. All others are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 
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IF YOU WANT 


== A PIANO. 


Don’t fail to examine those 
made by the 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


Important Patents recently granted this Company, together with highest 
standard of manufacture, make these Pianos superior to all others. Over 
100 IVERS & POND Pianos purchased and in daily use at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music; also purchased by over 100 colleges and 
educational institutions in all parts of the U.S. 100-page Catalogue giv- 
ing valuable information to purchasers sent free. Address IVERS & POND 
PIANO CO., 181 and 182 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


—— SOLD By ———— 


J. C. RAMSDELL, 1111 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOU WANT 


= A PIANO 


Don’t fail to examine those 
made by the 


IVERS & POND PIANO Cl 0 


Important Patents recently granted this Company, together with highest 
standard of manufacture, make these Pianos superior to all others. Over 
100 IVERS & POND Pianos purchased and in daily use at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music; also purchased by over 100 colleges and 
educational institutions in all parts of the U.S. 100-page Catalogue giv- 
ing valuable information to purchasers sent free. Address IVERS & POND 
PIANO CO., 181 and 182 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOLD BY 


J. GC. RAMSDELL, 1111 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Yours, merrily,” 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


The People I’ve Smiled With. 


Recollections of a Merry Little Life, by MARSHALL 
Pp. WILDER, the American Humorist. With two 
portraits. Extra cloth, gilt top, etc., $1.50 
«|, . Blessed be he who with merry quip beguiles tedious hours or 
causes one flower of merriment to bloom in the desert of selfishness and 
sorrow. . His name is synonymous with mirth,.”—/ohn A. Cockerill, 
Editor N. Y. World. 
“‘ The book is full of good stories and clever bits of pen portraiture. 


None can read it and not be amused. It is impregnated with a fund of | 


humor that is simply irresistible.” 


BOOK NEWS. 
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Mind Your 


P’s and O's. 


‘And the three best P’s to mind are 


In answer to repeated calls, we have prepared an | 


edition in paper binding at 50 cents, of the 
most popular book of this year, 


‘Jonathan and His Continent. 


Rambles through American Society. By Max 
O’RELL and JACK ALLYN. Paper 50 cents; cloth, 
gilt, etc., $1.50. 


“A volume of sparkle and delight from title page to finish.”— 


Detroit Free Press. 
‘There is not a dull page in it."—N,. VY. World. 
“ One reads the book with a perpetual smile on one’s face.’’— Chicago 


awl be read, talked of, and enjoyed.”— Boston Home Journal. 
Plain Talks with Young Home 
Makers. 


By F. McCreapy Harris (Hope Ledyard). 1 
vol., boards, new style, 40 cents. 


The Coming School. 


By ELLEN E. Kenyon. A sequel to ‘‘ The Young 
Idea,” by Caroline B. Le Row. Boards, new 
style, 50 cents; cloth, etc., $1.00. 


LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


‘ * ; 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series 
OF CHOICE COPYRIGHT FICTION. 
Illuminated paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
TWO SIDES OF ASTORY. By GEorGE PARSONS 
LATHROP. 

THE MORGESONS. By ELIZABETH STODDARD. 

THE SECRET OF THE LAMAS. A Tale of Thibet. 

A SWALLOW'S WING. A Tale of Pekin, by CHas. 
HANNAN. 

THE LAST OF THE VAN SLACKS. By E. S. 
VAN ZILE. 

THE SMUGGLER OF KING’S COVE. By Sytva- 
NUS COBB, JR. 

THE BANKER OF BANKERSVILLE. 
RICE THOMPSON. 


By Mav- 


Miss 


PARLOAS KITCHEN COMPANION. 


I vol., crown 8vo, cloth or waterproof binding, 
$2.50. 

It is thoroughly practical ; it is perfectly reliable 
it is marvellously comprehensive ; it is copiously 
illustrated ; it is, in short, overflowing with good 
qualities, and is just the book that all house- 
keepers need to guide them. 


ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK AND 
MARKETING GUIDE. 

1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This is one of the most popular Cook Books ever 
printed, containing 1,724 receipts and items of 
instruction. The directions are clear and con- 
cise, and the chapters on marketing and kitchen 
furnishing very useful. 


PABLOAS NEW COOK BOOK. 
Edition, 100,000. In a lithographed paper cover, 
30 cents, 
This marvellously cheap edition of Miss Parloa’s 
popular book places THE AUTHORITY on all 
matters pertaining to good living within the reach 
of everyone. Over 100,000 Parloa Cook Books 
have been sold. 


THE DIAMOND BUTTON. By Barctay NorrtH. | 


BALDY’S POINT. By Mrs. J. H. WALWorTH. 
TIME’S SCYTHE. By JANE VALENTINE. 
RENTED A HUSBAND. By Voisin. 

AN HOUR'S PROMISE. By ANNIE Enror. 
BURKETT’S LOCK. By M. G. McCLELLanp. 


Complete catalogue free to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
104-106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


| Order through your jobber or direct of the publishers. 


| 


| ESTES & LAURIAT, 


| BOSTON, MASS. 











Lable Talk 


The housewife who is not a subscriber to TABLE 
TALK should not neglect to secure a copy of the 
September issue This is the month of return from 
the seaside and mountains; the month of Fall pre- 
paration in matters pertaining to the household and 
kitchen, and she will find Mrs. RORER an invaluable 
assistant in both. 

Among the contents for September are : 


ALL AROUND THE HOUSE. 

NEW MENUS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

GOOD MANAGEMENT BETTER THAN MONEY. 
GRAYSON. 

OUR PINK ROOM. By K.B.J. 

HOUSEKEEPERS’ INQUIRIES. By Mrs. S. T. Rorgr. 

FASHIONABLE LUNCHEON AND TEA TOILETS. 
May Forney. 

ANCIENT FOODS AND ANCIENT EPICURES. II. 
SHALLCROssS, 

A PLAYED-OUT PALATE. A Poem. By JoszpH Wuitton. 

FASHIONABLE CRAzES, CAPRICIOUS WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER, a 

Poem, Forgicn Gastronomic Notes, WomaAn’s ExcHANGE Moys- 

MENT, SOLUTIONof THE JuLY PropLtem, New ProslLeM FoR 


FOR SEPTEMBER | 


By Betta BLANCHARD. 
By Mrs. S.T Rorer. 
By Mrs, 


By JuLian 


SEPTEMBER, EIc. 
Subscription price, $1.00 per year. Single copies, ro cts. 
For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
or address 


TABLE TALK PUBLISHING CO., 
402-404-406 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LARGEST OLD BOOK STO 


THE CALL. 


The Largest Afternoon Circulation in Philadelphia. 
A large 8-page newspaper for one cent a copy, 


| containing all the latest telegraphic and local news. 


By Trixie | 





The cheapest newspaper in the world. 

THE CALL prints more telegraphic and local 
matter than any other afternoon paper in Philadel- 
phia, besides devoting a portion of its columns to the 
Household, Cooking, and Fashions. 

THE CALL assists more people who are in need of 


| Help and Situations through its Want Columns than 
| any other afternoon paper, making a special rate for 
this class of advertisements. 


THE CALL publishes editions every hour from 
12 o’clock noon until 4.30 o’clock p. M., thus enabling 
it to gather all the latest news of the day. 


THE CALL circulates within a radius of 100 miles 


| of Philadelphia the same afternoon of its publication. 


Its value as an advertising medium is unquestionable. 
All the leading advertisers in Philadelphia use its 
columns daily. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
Can be obtained on application to persons who are 
authorized to receive advertisements for THE CALL, 


both daily and weekly issues. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor of THE CALL, 
26 South Seventh St., Phila. 


THE WEEKLY CALL, 


Published every Saturday, 
Has a large circulation throughout the United States. 


RE 


IN AMERICA. 
School Book Department. 


We have a well-lighted room in our building devoted to the sale of 
School Books, where you can find all the School Books used in the 
various schools and colleges, not exactly new, but just as good for use 


and much lower in price. 


You would be astonished to find how much 


money you could save by buying your School Books at our store. 


General Invitation. 


If you want a book, no matter when or where published, call at our 


Store. 


We have, without exception the largest collection of Old Book 3 


in America, all arranged in Departments, each Department under the 
charge of an experienced person, who is always willing and ready to give 
any information in relation to our immense stock which our customers 
may desire. 

Any person, having the time to spare, is perfectly welcome to call 
and examine our stock of Two or Three Hundred Thousand Volumes, 
without feeling under the slightest obligation to purchase. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. g South Ninth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








First Store below Market Street. 








CHEAP BOOKS. 


Cloth bound. 

Painting and Sculpture. yee Fests 
A Popular Illustrated History of 

the Fine Arts of Painting and 
Sculpture. From the earliest 
ages to the present century. 
Illustrated with 45 full page 
plates. Comprising about 250 
engravings. Compiled from 
rare and expensive authorities by 
Joseph Fletcher Brennan. 

by mail, 18 cents extra. 


The Siege of London. 


By HENRY JAMES. 
by mail, 


The Invalids’ Tea Tray. 


(Cooking for invalids.) Board 
cover. .40 


5 ; by mail, 
The Tiger Lily. 
By JULIA SCHAYER. 75 
by mail, 


Fools of Nature. 


By ALICE Brown, 
by mail, 


Story of an Enthusiast. 
By Mrs. I. V. JAMISON. 
by mail, 


The Author of Beltraffio. 


By HENRY JAMES. 1.10 
by mail, 


The Mark of Cain. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
by mail, 


Rankell’s Remain. 
By BARRETT WENDELL. 
by mail, 


A Nihilist Princess. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 
by mail, 


Dickens’ Works. 


15 vols, 


Scott’s Novels. 


12 vols. 


Thackeray’s Works. 


Io vols. 


John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. 


5.00 


4.50 


Have you read THE LOST DISPATCH? 
THE BOOK EVERYONE IS DISCUSSING. 

See what Capt. Charles King, General Pope and 
Charles Dudley Warner say about it, and read letters 
from others about it in daily papers. 

Price $1 by mail or at the bookstores. 

GALESBURG PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Co., 
Galesburg, IIl. 





| ** Court Calendar; 


A Little Knight of Labor, 


Susan Coolidge’s vivacious new Serial Story of a girl 
who worked in new ways, and won, and the perfectly 
sensible way in which she did it, opens in the 
SEPTEMBER 


WIDE AWAKE, 


20 Cents only. 


A Vassar girl’s account of the Astronomer 


Maria Mitchell 


and one of her famous ‘‘ Dome Parties’’ should not 


| be overlooked; nor the inside story of 


A Dinner at Kensington 
Palace, 


which Olive Risley-Seward and her sister and Secre- 
tary Seward enjoyed with the Queen’s Aunt, the 
Duchess of Inverness; nor the very readable ‘‘ Men 
and Things ;’’ nor the dramatic chapters of Margaret 
Sidney’s “Peppers;” nor Bridgman’s irresistible 
” nor indeed any of the 80 pp. of 
pictorial delights. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston, 


A JOLLY VOLUME. 


Fun from “ Life.” 


Oblong 8vo, boards, with novel and telling desigu 
in ink and gold, $1.00. 

Somewhat similar in general plan to ‘ The Good 
Things of Zzfe,’’ but composed of smaller illustrations, 
devoted more to pure Fun. 

It is intended to publish a volume of ‘‘ Fun from 
Life” each Spring, and a volume of ‘‘ Good Things of 
Life” each Fall. 


A CLEVER BOOK. 


The Last American. 
By J. A. MITCHELL, Editor of Zzfe. ‘‘ A Frag- 
ment from the Journal of Khan-li, Prince of 
Dimph-yoo-chur and Admiral of the Persian 
Navy.” With numerous clever illustrations by 
the author. Well printed, on good paper, and 
bound in dark blue cloth, stamped in inks and 
gold, with design representing the ruins of New 
York City, as seen from its harbor, by moonlight. 
16mo, $1.00. 
An amusing and satirical account of the adventures 
of a party of Persian explorers among the ruins of 
America, in the year 2951, A. D. 


Send for New Catalogue, containing full descriptions, Many new 
ublications. Mention Book News. On receipt of 10 cts., this cata- 
ogue and one of Fidelia Bridges’ colored Studies of Birds will be sent 
to any address. Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, or 
will be sent to any address (at publishers’ expense), on receipt ot 
advertised price. Mention Book News. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Dealers in Werks of Art, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 




















































When things are at their worst, ’tis said 
That luck will change, and what we dread 
Will have its termination. 
But this remark, though very true, 
If you are ill don’t seem to you 
To have much application. 


But it does, just the same. And here’s some encouragement to keep you out 
of this morbid state of mind: 






Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

‘‘ We are having hard times with bronchitis here, but your Compound Oxygen Treatment helps us out 
wonderfully.” M. D. Situ, M. D. 
MIDDLESBURY, VERMONT. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

‘‘ Having observed the benefits of your Compound Oxygen Treatment in asthma, I am disposed to 
recommend it to my patients who suffer from that distressing complaint.” E. WEsT, M. D. 
111 WASHINGTON PLACE, N. Y. City, N. Y. 


“TI regard Compound Oxygen as one of the greatest boons to suffering humanity, and speak from some 
observation, as well as personal experience. Having had a terrible attack of post nasal catarrh, which not 
only affects body, but.mind also, from the use of the Compound Oxygen I am now quite another man, and 
though not fully restored to health I am in a fair way of recovery.” JaMEs H. Power, M. D. 
BENNETTSVILLE, S. C., May 16, 1888. 


‘‘I take pleasure in stating that my daughter, who for almost all her life has suffered from bronchial 
asthma, has received decided benefit from the Compound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey & Palen, of 
Pailadelphia. The benefit received in her case warrants me in saying to sufferers in a similar way that they 
would do well to investigate for themselves.” Joun J. Mason, M. D. 
CoLumBwus, GA., August 13, 1888. 


“I have used Drs, Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen Treatment on two of my daughters for phthisis 
(hereditary). One of them derived marked benefit, and I believe her life was prolonged several years. 
After use, the relief was always prompt.” Cuas. N. Mayson, M. D 
KEYSTONE, GA., August 25, 1888. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 4 : 
‘“‘Your Compound Oxygen is all you claim for it and more too. Not only in my own case, but in W. B. j s C 
Hinton’s case it has done wonders. We were both given up by our friends and physicians as hopeless i oy 
consumptives ; to-day, after two months’ use of your Compound Oxygen Treatment, we are almost as well q By 
as ever inour lives. Dr. Hicks, a friend of mine tells me, has used your Compound Oxygen Treatment with a 
the best results. I would not take the wealth of the world for the good your Compound Oxygen Treatment | aa 
has done me, because I am satisfied that through the blessing of God it has saved my life and restored me to - s , 
health. It seems like it was Providence directed Professor Hinton and myself to your Compound Oxygen ow } 
Treatment. We were both out of heart when a friend recommended it to us."’ . 
SMITHVILLE, GA., Jan. I1, 1889. L. A. PEAcocK, M. D. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN : . 

“‘T have been using your Compound Oxygen Treatment for the last four years in an extensive practice. . S 
During this period I have prescribed it in more than fifty cases, and have closely watched its effects. It i. A 
cured me in two weeks of naso-pharyngeal catarrh that had hitherto resisted for years all the remedies . og 
ordinarily used for such affections. In almost every instance in which I have used it I have had reason to be 
gratified with its results. In incipient pulmonary consumption, in consumption of the bowels, in asthma, 
in general debility from any cause it has no equal known to the profession. : 

“For the benefit of humanity I wish every one knew of the virtues of your Compound Oxygen ; a b 
Treatment.” Joun S. McCraAven, M.D. . 4 a 
BYHALIA, MIss. 


and thousands of others in all parts of the world. 

If you would like to know whom the Compound Oxygen Treatment has cured, what were the diseases 
removed, and where all these restored and revitalized men and women live, drop a postal containing your 3 r 
name and address to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Return mail will 
bring you a brochure of 200 pages, and a quarterly review, containing these points. 

The Compound Oxygen Treatment has been used in over 50,090 cases by physicians in their practice 
and by invalids independently. It gives Nature a chance. Nature in response does with quickened ardor 
what she is always trying to do; that is, she helps you. 

Send for the brochure and quarterly ; they are free to you, and will be forwarded to any one addressing 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 


120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. : : 
58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelp hia, Pa. 
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